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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is a possibility of war between the United States 
and Chili. Captain Schley, commanding the United 
States steamer ‘ Baltimore,’ now at Valparaiso, has reported 
that the citizens of that town have assailed men on leave from 
the ‘ Baltimore ;’ have killed Regan, a boatswain’s mate; and 
have refused redress through the police, whom, indeed, he 
suspects of joining the mob. President Harrison has there- 
fore demanded immediate redress, an indemnity, and an 
apology; and orders have been issued to all available 
American cruisers to repair to Valparaiso. The Chilians, 
however, have refused the terms. They are exceedingly 
excited by the conduct of Mr. Pierce Egan in favouring 
President Balmaceda and sheltering his friends; they share 
the Spanish-American hatred for the Anglo-Americans; and 
they declare that the whole affair was a drunken riot, to be 
settled by the Municipal Courts, and not by the nation. The 
decision of the Washington Government is not yet known, but 
the desire for a spirited foreign policy is strong; a war would 
render Free-trade impossible for a time, and the quarrel is one 
with limited liability. It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
Government may order a blockade of Valparaiso, or seize 
Iquique, the nitrate port, as a material guarantee for redress. 


The Chilians, it is asserted, think their N avy as strong as 
the American, and figures are published to show that this is 
80. Those who attack the Union must, however, consider not 
its actual but its potential strength. Its money is practically 
limitless, and Commodore Tracy could buy by telegraph every 
“obsolete ” but efficient ironclad in the world. The American 
tronmasters, also, would plate great steamers by the dozen, 
and American sailors would use them with the courage of a 
forlorn-hope. The Chilian Army, moreover, though brave, 
is small, and the Californians could land fifteen thousand 
men, half of them regular soldiers and half desperadoes, on 
the coast, just as the Chilian Parliamentarians did, and seize 
Valparaiso by a land-attack. Chili has no ally, Peru would 
instantly attack her to recover the nitrate region and avenge 
her own cruel defeat, and every month of war would exhaust 
Chili and strengthen the forces of the American Government. 
Itis difficult, therefore, to believe that the Chilian Government, 
brave and dour as its members may be, will not reconsider the 
situation, and without in the least receding from their position, 
admit, as the King of Naples did under similar circumstances, 


that they cannot fight so gigantic a foe, and therefore submit, 
not to international law, but to superior force. Mr. Pierce 
Egan will have cost the Union more than the Irish vote is 
worth; but the governing party in Washington wishes to 
waste money. 





Cork is preparing for the election rendered necessary by 
Mr. Parnell’s death, and the factions which are contending 
for the seat are at open war. The priesthood, and probably a 
majority of voters, are with the Clericals, but the populace— 
whom Radicals ought to reverence—are on the other side. 
They threaten one another with blackthorns and paving- 
stones ; in every open-air meeting violence is only prevented by 
the armed police ; and there is serious danger that the leaders 
on both sides may be injured for life, or even killed, in some 
street-row. Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are practically under 
police-protection, and the former has already been struck with 
a heavy stick. Mr. John O’Connor has exerted himself to 
protect his Clerical opponents, but it is clear that without the 
detested Imperial Government, Cork would be delivered up to 
a civil war, to be fought out by two factions, both Home-rulers, 
both Catholic, and both anti-English. In fact, Cork is a repre- 
sentation in little of the scene all South Ireland would present 
if Home-rule were conceded. The Parnellite candidate is 
Mr. John Redmond, the Clerical candidate is Mr. Martin 
Flavin, and Captain Sarsfield, as Unionist candidate, hopes to 
slip in between them, or at least to prevent Unionists from 
disgracing themselves by voting for either side. 





Mr. Balfour is signalising his new position as leader of the 
Unionist Party in the Commons by studying not only greater 
moderation, but also greater brevity and compression in his 
political speeches,—a change which, we think, may have a very 
good effect on the political tone of the day. His speech at 
Accrington yesterday week, which was the most considerable 
of his Lancashire speeches, was remarkably moderate in tone; 
very respectful to Mr. Gladstone personally, whom he said he 
should like to see concentrating in himself a great deal more 
of the practical leadership than he actually does; and on the 
whole brief as well as vivid. He satirised Sir William 
Harcourt’s warlike metaphors with great humour. “He 
could hardly have spoken differently,” he said, “if, instead of 
being the leader of the organised forces of Mr. Schnadhorst, 
he had been the uncontrolled chief of a horde of devastating 
barbarians.” “ Ruined castles and burning homesteads, the 
necessary but tragic results of war, appeared to him to be 
the proper metaphors to use to indicate the consequences 
that would follow from a Liberal triumph.” It was a question 
what Sir W. Harcourt’s opportunism really meant. If it 
meant only that the true political policy changes with 
changing times and circumstances, every Conservative would 
agree with him. But if it meant changing your policy 
from time to time with the view of “tickling the palate of 
your principal supporters,” if it meant that you should be 
reckless in your promises and perfunctory in your per- 
formances, then “the less opportunism we have, the better.” 








Mr. Balfour was very amusing, also, in his criticism on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Newcastle speech :—“ It reminded me more than 
anything else of what I believe is called in theatrical, or 
perhaps I onght to say, music-hall phraseology, a programme 
of varieties. I can easily conceive it being put upon the 
stage symbolically. There was a little tumbling, a few card- 
tricks, a good deal of walking on the tight-rope; there was 
a ballet of happy persons; and there was, as a fitting con- 
clusion to the performance, the great scenic effect of Sir 
William Harcourt, dressed, I presume, in the full panoply of 
a Norman Baron, bearing the cap of liberty aloft, and heading 
a mob attacking the House of Lords, which finally may be sup- 





posed to descend into the abyss, amid fireworks, Bengal lights, 
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and a general conflagration.” Mr. Balfour commented very 
humorously on the ‘vague and illusive phrases ” with which 
Mr. Gladstone patronised the secondary revolutions which 
his programme included, some of them being spoken of at 
one time as remote, and again, in the same speech, as very 
near at hand; and others, again, simply as reforms which 
“ must not be forgotten ;” while as to the precedence of Scotch 
or of Welsh Disestablishment, Mr. Gladstone had indicated 
that the Welsh and Scotch Members must fight it out between 
themselves. The real issue was between the reckless promises 
of the Gladstonians and the sober performances of the 
Government. 


Mr. Morley delivered a speech to the Manchester Reform 
Club on Monday, in which he attacked Mr. Chamberlain very 
sharply for his speech at Sunderland; but before addressing 
himself to that subject, he gave his testimonial to Mr. Parnell, 
dwelling on “the momentous importance of the good work he 
did for Ireland and the cause of reconciliation between Ireland 
and Great Britain.” Mr. Morley’s idea of good work and of 
reconciling work is eccentric. We should as soon think of hatred 
and suspicion sown broadcast, as Mr. Parnell’s famous boy- 
cotting speech sowed them between Trishmen and Irishmen, as 
good work, as we should of calling the work of the Carbonari 
in Italy good work ; and as for reconciling England to Ireland, 
no man ever did more to alienate them than Mr. Parnell. When 
Mr. Morley turned to Mr. Chamberlain, he charged him with 
ignoring his own responsibility for the acts of the Government 
of which he was a member, and declared that years after he 
had belonged to that Government, he “ held up his former col- 
leagues to obloquy and contempt” in order to serve “a paltry 
purpose of the moment.” And this, he said, “ was a hitting 
below the belt for which he ventured to say that they did not 
find a parallel in the worst times of our political history.” 





To this very strong language Mr. Chamberlain replied in 
Thursday’s Times, by remarking that he never denied his own 
share of responsibility for the blunders of the Government 
between 1880-1885, but that he did not see how that precluded 
him from pointing out the errors they had made, and warning 
the country against repeating them. He further remarked, in 
reply to Mr. Morley’s attack upon him for not resigning if 
Mr. Gladstone did not support him heartily enough in rela- 
tion to his Merchant Shipping Bill, that, as Mr. Morley knew, 
he did tender his resignation, but withdrew it “at Mr. Glad- 
stone's request, in view of the national interests involved in 
connection with the Franchise Bill.” The truth seems to us to 
be, that if Mr. Chamberlain had reviewed the errors of 1880-85 
in a candid spirit, acknowledging at the time his own share of 
responsibility for them, he would have done quite right. In 
fact, however, this was not his tone at Sunderland. He 
spoke as if the blunders of that Government were almost 
inexcusable, which is hardly the tone that, with his part- 
responsibility for them, he had a right to take. Still less has 
Mr. Morley the right to make of it a charge so serious as 
almost to involve a loss of personal honour. In his letter 
to yesterday’s Times, Mr. Morley appears to us to feel this, and 
modifies his inexcusably strong language, though he does not 
apologise for it. He explains that he did not refer to the 
Merchant Shipping Bill in asking Mr. Chamberlain why he did 
not resign, but to the general policy with which it appears that 
he did not concur. 


Mr. F. Smith was returned for the Strand on Tuesday by a 
majority of 3,006 yotes over Dr. Gutteridge. Mr. Smith 
polled 4,952 votes, against 1,946 for Dr. Gutteridge. The poll 
was a rather light one,—6,898 in all. In 1885, the total poll 
was 8,131, and the Conservative majority 3,159. In 1886, the 
total poll was 6,562, and the Conservative majority 3,546. So 
that on Tuesday the total poll was slightly above that of 
1886, but very much below that of 1885. Mr. F. Smith did 
not obtain the full majority which his father got on each 
occasion of a contest; but of course he had not the same hold 
over the electors, and as everybody knew that there was an 
absolute certainty of his return, there was no fear of defeat 
to goad on the Unionists. After all, a majority of more 
than 24 to 1 is satisfactory enough, though the Gladstonians 
try to be proud of having slightly diminished the magnitude 
of the majority. They are hardly so thankful for small 
mercies ag they endeavour to appear. 





Mr. G. P. Fuller, M.P. for the Westbury Division of Wilt- 
shire, has given the Chancellor of the Exchequer the oppor- 
tunity he wanted for exposing the attacks made upon his 
finance by Sir W. Harcourt and a fair number of Sir W. 
Harcourt’s supporters who have outstripped him in assertion, 
and magnified his blunders. This gentleman accused Mr. 
Goschen of “a very great attempt, if not an actual determina- 
tion, to defraud the taxpayers of the country,” “ to deceive his 
hearers,” and so forth. This was very foolish credulity on 
the part of Mr. Fuller, who ought to know that with the first- 
rate permanent staff at the Treasury, this sort of thing is simply 
impossible, even if he had known so little of our public men 
as to conceive Mr. Goschen capable of such conduct. But 
Mr. Goschen really owes Mr. Faller a debt of gratitude for 
giving him the opportunity to refute these foolish calumnies 
so triumphantly as he does. Mr. Goschen asks him to explain 
his charges,—that Mr. Goschen had borrowed £20,000,000 for 
strengthening the Navy; that in 1890 he borrowed £3,500,000 
in order to make a surplus of £1,500,000; and that in 189] 
Mr. Goschen had stated that the total revenue of the country 
was £91,000,000, but that the actual amount collected was 
£94,000,000. Further, he asked Mr. Fuller how he made out 
that Mr. Gladstone had extinguished more debt during four 
years of his last Administration, than he (Mr. Goschen) had 
extinguished between 1887 and 1891, though Mr. Goschen had 
misled the country into an opposite conclusion. 


Mr. Fuller’s reply showed that he really knew nothing in 
detail about the matter, but was relying on the vague asser- 
tions of Mr. Goschen’s Parliamentary critics,—whereupon Mr. 
Goschen exhibited Mr. Fuller’s blunders in all their enormity 
as charges of the most baseless kind against the honesty of the 
Budget statement, founded on nothing better than pure 
hearsay. We can cite only a specimen of Mr. Faller’s eager 
blunders,—the singular ignorance of his charge as to the sum 
borrowed to increase the Navy :—*“ You say that I ‘ borrowed 
£20,000,000 for the purpose of strengthening the Navy, 
and used some of it to make a surplus;’ and you actually 
refer to the Naval Defence Act as your authority for that 
statement. Clearly you can have done no more than read 
the title of the Act. It gave no authority whatever to borrow 
£20,000,000, but, with inexplicable recklessness, you not only 
point to the Act as if it authorised borrowing to that extent, 
but you also say that I have borrowed £20,000,000 under it. 
As a matter of fact, up to the end of the period you were 
reviewing, I had not borrowed £20,000,000 under it, but the 
modest sum of £696,000, as you would have seen stated in my 
Budget speech if you had read it.” A man-who makes 
blunders so gigantic in public controversy, on the strength 
only of his limitless ignorance of the very subject-matter of 
which he is talking, would not deserve notice were not 
the constituencies almost or quite as ignorant as himself. 


Sir William Harcourt’s reply, addressed to “My dear 
Faller,” published in yesterday’s Times, is a very uncandid 
affair. While carefully disclaiming (though without men- 
tioning) Mr. Fuller’s direct imputations of Mr. Goschen’s 
intention to mislead the public, he does all in his power to 
cover with his shield the man who made them, and to make it 
appear that Mr. Goschen throws as much financial dust in the 
eyes of the public as he can manage to collect. His letter 
suggests to his readers, though it does not and could not 
assert, that Mr. Goschen has introduced the system of ex- 
cluding expenditure provided for under Acts empowering him 
to borrow for certain purposes of Imperial defence, from the 
ordinary accounts of the year, whereas he must know per- 
fectly well that Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly done the same, 
in relation, for instance, to the expenditure on fortifications, 
and the expenditure on the repair and rebuilding of barracks. 
The Acts authorising such loans generally contain provisions 
for liquidating them within a given term of years; and Sir 
William Harcourt might almost as well reckon the sums 
advanced for local improvements to local bodies as a burden 
on the ordinary revenue of the year, as the sums spent under 
Imperial or Naval Defence Acts. Mr. Goschen will not find 
it difficult to reply to Sir W. Harcourt’s defence of Mr. Fuller, 
though it is no defence of him except in seeming. 





We hardly see why this country should subscribe to relieve 
Russian famine. The Empire is quite rich enough to take 
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care of its own people, and the authorities, to do them jus- 
tice, are quite ready to do it. No subscription would clear 
away the two grand obstacles in their path. One of these is 
the corruption prevalent among the officials, who even in 
famine-time cannot be trusted not to keep back portions of 
the sums assigned for relief; and the other is the terrible diffi- 
culty of distribution. The spaces are so vast, the country 
yoads so bad, the destruction of animals for want of fodder 
so extensive, that the rye cannot be transported to the more 
yemote, and therefore more suffering, villages. The Govern- 
ment does its utmost to find useful work in road-making, 
pridge-building, and the like, and so to concentrate the distress 
jn accessible places; but the peasantry hate this plan, because 
they want to sow their own fields, which are far off, and 
because the plan does nothing to relieve the women and 
children. They insist, therefore, it is said, that the Czar shall 
keep them alive in their villages, and without (public) work. 


Mr. Courtney is very independent, and by no means dis- 
inclined that the world should know it. In a speech at 
Liskeard on Wednesday, he conveyed the impression that he 
was entirely impartial on the Disestablishment question; and 
at Bodmin on Thursday, he accepted Local Self-government 
in Ireland, provided minorities were fully represented, a 
device which, however sound, he knows to be practically im- 
possible. Moreover, he made a speech on Egypt in favour 
of the evacuation of the country. He entirely admits the 
great work we are doing there, but would abandon that work 
rather than “ poison ” all our foreign policy. In other words, 
even if Hurope generally asked us to remain, he would 
evacuate Egypt out of fear of France. We cannot believe 
that policy to be either wise or honourable; we are bound to 
zo, no doubt, when Egypt has been so strengthened that it 
can stand alone, and bound also on the general demand of 
Europe, from whose vote we derive our title; but failing those 
two contingencies, it is our duty to remain, and compromise 
with France, or contend with France, the best way we can. 
Apart altogether from our Indian interests, every nation 
which assumes a lofty position should do something for the 
world, and the suspension of the long misery of the Niie 
Valley is the bit which just now has been imposed upon our 
shoulders. We entirely admit the burden, but scuttling is not 
the way out of it. 


The German Emperor evidently takes himself very seriously 
indeed. A recent murder case in Berlin has revealed the fact, 
or rather, has called attention to the fact, for it was well 
known before, that part of the population of that city is ex- 
ceedingly depraved. In particular, a vicious class of men who 
live on the earnings of prostitutes is also a dangerous class, 
and responsible for much of the violent crime of the great 
city. ‘the Emperor is shocked, and besides issuing strict 
orders to the Minister of Justice to institute an inquiry, has 
published a sort of proclamation, not signed by any Minister, 
the text of the vital paragraphs of which will be found else- 
where. His Majesty, in effect, promises the police his protection 
if they outstep law in pursuing such offenders, commands ail 
Judges to give maximum sentences, even in case of a first 
offence, and directs advocates not to secure acquittals 
by technical defences. All this is, of course, outside 
his legal prerogative, but so great is the patronage and the 
prestige of the Crown, that he will probably be obeyed. 
The Rescript is that of a heady young man of good instincts, 
rather than that of a statesman who knows that social evils 
can be extirpated only by the steady pressure of law, and it 
has not added to the respect felt for the Emperor’s judgment. 


The correspondent of the Times at Vienna thinks, from the 
information before him, that he can vouch for the rebellion 
in Yemen not being suppressed. The insurgents now include 
twenty regiments of two thousand men each, who, under the 
command of Sheikh Hamed-ed-din, have captured many for- 
tresses, and are now beleaguering the Turkish garrison in 
Sanaa, the capital itself. The Turkish Commander-in-Chief 
has applied to Constantinople for 20,000 men, and says the 
Province requires a garrison of 40,000. The rebels demand as 
their irreducible minimum a native Governor, native Judges, 
and an exemption from taxes for five years,—that is, in fact, 
temporary independence. The Turkish Pasha, in reply, 
requires unconditional submission, after which, of course, no 
reforms will be granted. 





The new Premier of New South Wales, Mr. Dibbs, has 
formed a Ministry without the Labour Party, but proposes to 
borrow and spend large sums on remunerative public works, 
which conciliates the labourers. He also intends to carry 
out non-remunerative public works, but out of revenue, as 
borrowing for them would injure the credit of the Colony. 
To meet the expense of these undertakings, he proposes to 
abandon Free-trade, and introduce high duties upon im- 
ports, and also to tax unimproved land, and so cause it to 
be sold. Mr. Dibbs is not opposed altogether to Federation, 
but desires that the Bill should be submitted toa second Com- 
mittee for improvement, and then be accepted or rejected in 
each Colony by a popular vote. The entire programme looks 
to us intended to “ square” the labourer vote without directly 
raising the more serious labour questions. We fear that the 
“dodgy” ways of American politicians are creeping into 
Australia. 


The King of Roumania, who is a Hohenzollern, though of 
the Catholic branch, has been received in Berlin with unusual 
honour, especially by the people, who are firmly convinced 
that he has joined the Triple Alliance. It is stated that he 
could give valuable help to Austria, as, by calling out his 
Reserves and taking advantage of the new fortifications of 
Bucharest, he could delay the march of a Russian army into 
Hungary for many weeks. His heir-presumptive, Prince 
Ferdinand, will also, it is stated, be betrothed to the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh, a Princess who is at 
once German and Russian and English. Both stories need 
confirmation ; but though there are probably no treaties, the 
King of Roumania, in the event of war, is almost certain to 
join Austria and Germany. He wants Bessarabia back again, 
and does not want to see Roumania turned into a vassal-State 5 
to be occupied by a Russian army under pretext of guarding 
the road to Constantinople. 





M. Ribot on Monday delivered a long and exceedingly 
cautious speech on foreign affairs. Having been questioned 
by M. Deloncle, he denied the existence of any strained rela- 
tions with Italy, affirming that the Italian Government 
regretted the intrusion of any feeling hostile to France into 
that “local incident,” the quarrel between the Roman popu- 
lace and the French pilgrims, and that his own Government 
had imposed moderation on French Bishops, as, under 
the Concordat, they were entitled to do. As to England, it 
was a great country with which France desired cordial 
relations; but the English people should remember their 
obiizations. France would not change her attitude in Egypt, 
even if asked to share with all Europe in new negotiations. 
As for the rest of the world, peace was never better assured, 
and the recent approach between France and Russia had 
added a fresh guarantee to the equilibrium of forces. There 
was very little that is novel in the speech, but it is said that 
M. Ribot, who originally hoped great things from Gladstonian 
utterances about Egypt, is now convinced that they meant 
but little, and in consequence omitted some hopeful sentences 
from his speech. 


Cambridge was full of country graduates on Thursday to 
vote against the proposal for an inquiry whether or not Greek 
ought to be compulsory at the “ Little-Go” on ail candidates 
for Cambridge degrees. The inquiry was rejected by no less 
than 525 votes against 185,—majority, 349,—a veto of very 
nearly three toone. We donot believe that the vote can be long 
maintained, even if it be untrue that a certain class of Scotch 
students are already allowed to substitute an examination 
which does not include Greek, for the classical portion of 
the previous examinations. Science is becoming so popular 
a study, and is, in fact, one so much better suitel to a con- 
siderable class of students than either languaze or literature, 
that before long it must be admitted (especially in Cambridge, 
where mathematics have so long held their own) that science- 
students shall be recognised as having undergone a most valu- 
able intellectual discipline, even though they have not learned 
anything of the Greek language and literature. But, as 
we have urged elsewhere, the true remedy is to name the 
science degree differently, and not any longer to miscall it a 
degree in Arts, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL RECRIMINATIONS AND POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY. 

R. BALFOUR’S speech at Accrington last week, and 

Mr. Morley’s this week at Manchester, are nearly 
perfect specimens, the one of what political controversy 
should be, and the other of what it should not be. Mr. 
Balfour was wholly occupied with the substance of the 
controversy between the two parties; Mr. Morley, with the 
personal controversy, the recriminations. No doubt Mr. 
Chamberlain had given Mr. Morley some excuse for this 
by his sharp attack at Sunderland on the proceedings of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, at a time when he himself 
was a member of it. True as some of those charges may 
have been, it hardly lay with Mr. Chamberlain, who shared 
with Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues the responsibility 
of that Government, to attack it without any mention of 
his own share in the responsibility, and we cannot wonder 
that Mr. Morley, with so unpromising a brief as he 
would otherwise have had, should have availed himself of 
this respectable excuse for effective recriminations. There 
are circumstances in which a politician naturally tries 
to clear himself, when he finds his own case weak, by 
demonstrating that his antagonist is very much in the 
same position ; and Mr. Morley, having proposed to himself, 
rather unfortunately, we think, to show that the Liberal 
Unionists had turned mere Tories,—for which he had not 
an iota of evidence, except the contrast between Mr. 
Chamberlain’s language between 1880 and 1885, and his 
language now,—found it easier to show that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had formerly held some of the positions which he 
himself now holds, than to show that he is in the right and 
the Government in the wrong. Political recrimination 
is always tempting to politicians in straits. And we 
must not press too severely on men who, having but 
a poor positive case, betake themselves to demonstrating 
that their antagonists are not without reproach. Still, 
Mr. Morley must know that political recrimination is 
a very poor weapon when the object is to convince the 
country that the Government ought to be turned out. 
The voter will say, and will say very properly :—‘ It is of 
no use to show me that some of the ablest supporters of 
the present Government have changed their tone since 
1886. The question is not whether they have been incon- 
sistent with themselves, but whether their latest incon- 
sistency is praiseworthy, and not blameworthy. We know 
very well that Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude is changed. What 
we want to know is, whether he has been wise and right in 
changing it, whether he has changed it for the better or 
for the worse.’ And that is precisely the question to which 
Mr. Morley, in his speech at Manchester, did not con- 
tribute so much as a single atom of elucidation. The only 
effect of recrimination is to convince the country that 
public men are, as a rule, not to be trusted, and does not 
tend even to convince it that one set of public men 
are more to be trusted than another. We believe that 
mere political recrimination is a pure evil. On intelligent 
politicians it produces no effect at all, for they are well 
aware that political inconsistency may be either a merit or 
a demerit, according as the change is justified or not justi- 
fied by the motives which produce it. In unintelligent 
politicians, recrimination only sows distrust of all public 
men, and renders them indifferent which party is in and 
which out, one of the very worst influences which can be 
brought to bear on a self-governing country. As regards 
Mr. Chamberlain, though we do not think it was wise 
or right in him to assail so sharply a Government for 
which he was personally more or less responsible, it 
seems to us ridiculous in Mr. Morley to accuse him 
of Toryism only because he does not think it half 
so important to disestablish the Church, or improve 
the position of British sailors in our merchant service, 
as he thinks it to maintain the Union, and the Par- 
liamentary Constitution of the United Kingdom, un- 
changed. If Toryism means anything, it means the 


defence of privilege; and Mr. Chamberlain has, as 
he himself intimated, done more to break down privi- 
lege in England since he joined the Unionist Party, than 
he had effected in the years of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, except, of course, so far as regards the Reform Act 
of 1885, which was passed by Mr. Giadstone with the con- 
sent of the Conservative Party. 


It seems to us wise 





in Mr. Chamberlain, and wise from the point of view of 
true Liberalism, to content himself with such measures of 
practical reform as can be passed by a Conservative- 
Liberal Government without any further recourse to 
organic change, rather than to join Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues in demanding that the Reform Act shall 
itself be again completely reformed before it has been put. 
to any practical use. It is just about as absurd to say 
that the Liberal Unionists have become Tories because 
they content themselves with popular measures which do 
not involve grave organic change, as it would be to say that. 
Earl Grey’s Government became Tory because it contented 
itself with reforming the Poor-Law and the Criminal Law, 
and did not encourage agitation for household suffrage 
before the efficiency of the ten-pound householder suffrage 
had been even so much as tested. 

Mr. Balfour sets the true example of political controversy 
when he contrasts the policy of the Government with that of 
the Opposition, treating Mr. Gladstone with the most perfect 
respect, and yet showing how his new policy has driven him 
into the arms of a party who can think of little but destruc- 
tive measures, and who talk of sieges, and charges, and ruined 
castles, and burning homesteads, as if metaphors of that 
kind were the most appropriate in the world to the imagina- 
tion of Radical aggressiveness. He demonstrated that Mr. 
Gladstone, who cares for nothing very seriously except car- 
rying Irish Home-rule, has been compelled to dangle before. 
the eyes of the country all sorts of organic revolutions in 
order to unite the party behind him,—a very great portion 
of which is quite indifferent to Irish Home-rule, but is very 
eager indeed to be attacking the Church, destroying the 
House of Lords, carrying out the principle of democracy 
to its extreme logical limits (except so far as these seem to 
involve playing into the hands of the Conservative wire- 
pullers), and generally turning the Constitution upside- 
down by substituting an unhistorical federation for the 
supremacy of the British Parliament. He had no difficulty 
in showing that while Mr. Gladstone accuses the Con- 
servative Government of irritating the Irish into fresh 
crime, by their refusal to pass Mr. Parnell’s Bill in 1886, 
that Government had really struck at the very root of 
crime, and that the only recrudescence of crime in Ireland 
was due to Mr. Gladstone’s short Administration in 1886, 
and ceased as soon as it was seen what the Conservative 
policy really meant. It was only in the early part of 1886 
that Irish crime increased. In the later part, after Mr. 
Gladstone had resigned, Ireland began at once to quiet 
down, instead of being provoked, as Mr. Gladstone had 
asserted, into new agrarian outrages. 

It seems to us that Mr. Balfour strikes the true note of 
the political controversy of the day when he treats the 
great issue which the General Election will determine, as a 
question between revolution on the one hand, and gradual 
reform on the other. Mr. Gladstone’s programme proposes 
one great revolution, which is to all appearances inseparable 
from a mighty constitutional cataclysm that would put an 
end to the practical supremacy of a United Parliament, and 
appeals for help to the advocates of a number of subordi- 
nate revolutions, religious, political, and social, to which 
assistance is promised in consideration of their co-operation 
in bringing about the initial revolution on which the Irish 
Home-rulers insist. On the other hand, the Government 
and those who support them, whether Conservatives or 
Liberal Unionists, deny altogether that to set about a revo- 
lution of this kind is either a plausible or desirable policy. 
They say that Mr. Gladstone has never yet succeeded in 
keeping lreland commonly tranquil ;—that even his most 
just and legitimate measures for the good of Ireland, 
did a great deal more at first to unsettle Ireland than 
to tranquillise the country,—a very insufficient reason 
for withholding them, so far as they were just, but 
a very excellent reason for not trying hazardous experi- 
ments in further unsettlement, when there is great 
doubt, even among Liberals, as to their justice, and the 
deepest conviction among Conservatives that they are 
positively unjust. They object, too, to the long tail of 
revolutionary measures which are displayed by the Glad- 
stonians as either baits to attract support for the great 
Irish revolution, or as necessary logical consequences of 
that revolution. If it needs the help of persons who wish 
to abolish the House of Lords, and of persons who wish to’ 
disestablish the Church of England, and of persons who 
wish to get rid of English landlords as well as of Irish land- 
lords, then Home-rule in Ireland really involves political 
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chaos as its natural consequence. The moderate reformers 
who support the present Government utterly deny that 
any case has been made out fora policy sodangerous. This, 
then, is what the country has to determine,—whether Mr. 
Balfour’s policy or Mr. Gladstone’s policy shall be adopted, 
—-not whether Mr. Chamberlain’s patriotism or Mr. 
Morley’s patriotism is the more genuine. We should 
like to see the political recriminations with which we 
have been lately overwhelmed, wholly discontinued, and 
the true issue argued out in the temper of which Mr. 
Balfour’s Accrington speech gives us as an admirable 
specimen. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS SUPREME 
CONSCIENCE. 


E do not suppose that any one, either in Germany 

or Europe, will seriously blame the German 
Emperor for his Rescript of the 26th inst. Itis sofresh and 
spontaneous, so entirely like what a well-intentioned young 
man, still ignorant of the darker side of the world and 
fresh from a University, would instinctively wish to do, 
There has been, as most readers of newspapers have 
observed, a sort of epidemic of crime in Berlin. That 
capital has been for two centuries the worst city in Ger- 
many, and is now, with the new and heterogeneous popu- 
lation suddenly drawn towards it from every town of the 
Empire by the hope of illicit gain, one of the worst cities, 
if not the very worst, in Europe. The lowest section 
of its population, singularly poor—indeed, the only one 
which is composed for the most part of Troglodytes, 
dwellers in cellars sometimes two storeys deep—singularly 
and savagely atheistic, and infected with a bitter dislike 
of any restraining authority, is the opprobrium of philan- 
thropists, and constantly overtaxes a police by no means 
up to the level of that either of Paris or of London. It is 
held down in reality by the sense that the moment the 
soldiers are called out, there is nothing for it but abject sub- 
mission ; and just of late its latent criminality has come sud- 
denly to the surface. A series of crimes, one of the worst of 
which is known as the Heinze murder, has revealed the 
fact that a whole class of men, numerous enough to fill a 
city, live as souteneurs, or, as they were called in earlier 
English literature, “ bullies,’—that is, potential criminals 
supported by the earnings of the women of the town, 
whom they either attract or terrorise. Whole districts of 
our own city, like Alsatia and the Savoy, were full of such 
men once; and they are numerous enough to be dangerous 
to the police in all great cities, whether of Europe or 
America. The revelation caused a shudder in Germany, 
which is far better than its capital, and the emotion 
reaching the Emperor, stirred him, as every emotion 
always stirs, to precipitate action. After firing off a strong 
letter to his Minister of Justice, which was, of course, 
entirely within his competence as constitutional chief 
of the Administration, he fired off another, unsigned 
by any Minister, and addressed to the whole Cabinet, 
and published it immediately to all the world. The gist 
of the Rescript is contained in the following paragraph, 
which we take textually from the Times’ translation :— 
“The Heinze trial has proved in a terrifying manner that 
the number of degraded men who live with and are 
supported by prostitutes in the large towns of my Empire, 
but more especially in Berlin, has become a danger to the 
State and society. With a view to stamp out this plague, 
the first consideration will be as to how far the existing 
laws can be employed for the extirpation of these degraded 
wretches, This task falls to the police and the Public 
Prosecutor. It will be the duty of the police to proceed 
against the excesses of this hideous class of men without 
mercy, and they may do so with the knowledge that they 
will be assured not only of my gratitude, but also of my pro- 
tection. In regard to the application of the Criminal Code, 
the Courts must endeavour not to allow themselves to be led 
astray by a false humanity, but must punish even first 
offences with the highest possible penalty. .... The criminal 
procedure will also be exhaustively considered, and measures 
taken to deal with those advocates who, blind to their duty 
of helping to elicit the truth, make it their business to 
bring about the triumph of wrong by frivolous opposition. 
Not less important is it that the dignity of the Bench should 
under all circumstances be upheld against the attacks of 
the defence, the accused, or the public. It also appears 
desirable that in cases where the most shameless immorality 
occupies the attention of the Court, the public should be 











excluded.” There is nothing whatever to be said against 
the moral tone of that imperious letter. The class 
assailed deserve no mercy, and if they were lynched in 
consequence, no one would regret their fate; and it is 
quite possible, though we do not know the fact, that 
the police are half-afraid of the bullies; that the Courts 
are too lenient, feeling as if they were dealing with savages 
or men beneath legal responsibility ; and that advocates do 
in such cases rely on defeating the moral instinct of juries, 
by technical pleas to which Judges, whose business is 
to administer law, are bound, however reluctant, to give 
effect. The Emperor’s sentiments are precisely the senti- 
ments which during such outbreaks of crime come uppermost 
in the minds of many enthusiastic men, and almost all good 
women ; and to blame them for themselves is almost to 
blame instinctive morality. As far as the person is con- 
cerned, one is only glad that an Emperor, without con- 
sidering, can at once feel so rightly. 

And yet it is almost past question that a Rescript of 
this kind is a distinct step backwards in civilisation. The 
Emperor, instead of being the sustainer of law, which ean 
alone suppress great evils, is playing the part which it is 
sought to make opinion play in this country and America, 
that of a despotic force outside law, and moved by emotion 
instead of reason. The offence which he denounces is to 
be crushed out, not because it is an offence contrary to 
universal morality, however lax, or dangerous to society, 
however strong, but because it has happened to excite him. 
The police, whose restrained and legal action is the very 
buttress of order, are encouraged to violence, and pro- 
mised pardon almost in so many words, for the speaker 
who uses them is himself the pardoning power, for what- 
ever they may do. The independence of the Judges is 
roughly assailed, for clearly, unless they are severe beyond 
their own judgments, they will lose all favour at Court, 
and with it all hopes of professional advancement and 
social respect or standing. The barristers are forbidden 
to use their knowledge of law, and, indeed, are prohibited 
from securing justice for their clients, justice demanding 
in a civilised State not only that the accused should 
be fairly tried, but that he should be fairly tried 
according to the established laws of the country in 
which he lives, and that no new system of unwritten or 
illegal law should suddenly be sprung on him. The 
Emperor’s Rescript is a burst of violence, not an administra- 
tive act, and the fact that it is directed to a good end is 
no justification for its substitution of personal will for law. 
If there is anything which experience has proved, it is 
that in the suppression of crime, autocracy, which seems 
at once so flexible and so efficient, is a weak instrument 
beside the operation of steady law, which seems so rigid, 
but moves automatically, moves always, and moves irre- 
spective of the transient, and in reality feeble emotions, 
either of a Sovereign or a society. Nothing which is never 
pardoned, except crimes like murder, which are crimes of 
sudden passion, ever survives legal repression, however light 
the penalty may be, and the one objection to juries is that 
they sometimes, though fortunately not often, give verdicts 
out of pure emotion, and either in excess of justice, as we 
frequently see in cases of breach of promise, or, as so recently 
in Ireland in agrarian cases, in accordance with opinion and 
not law. It is not the business of the Head of the State to 
stimulate and justify emotional action, but to deprive it of 
all excuse, when it has any, by helping in regular methods 
and through legitimate channels, and after grave considera- 
tion and discussion, to bring law into better accord with 
the awakened conscience of the better section of the com- 
munity. If he takes the former course, he not only may 
work direct and sometimes terrible mischief, but he dries 
up the motives which press the experienced to seek the 
reform of law. They wait for the Emperor or for Opinion, 
whichever it may be, to take the initiative, and when these 
are inactive, as they always are until emotion is acci- 
dentally roused by some “case” which every one hears of, 
the abuse is suffered to continue. 

The interference of the Emperor is the worse, and not 
the better, on account of its good occasion, for that will 
justify the Courts in their own eyes for a subservieney 
which is not really a seeking for justice, but obedience to 
authority. All over the Western world it is evident there 
is a disposition to strengthen or invent laws against offences, 
principally offences against sexual morality, which have 
hitherto passed unpunished. In France, there is not so 
much a disposition as a determination not to punish a 
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woman who inflicts savage punishment on her lover either 
for slandering or deserting her. In England, there is a 
strong tendency to punish “ seduction” in the man, when- 
ever attended by treachery or other aggravating circum- 
stance. In Germany, as we see, the souteneurs or bullies 
are now exposed to direct popular wrath. It is quite 
possible, more than possible, that the entire movement, in 
spite of the language of its advocates, and of the mon- 
strous aberrations into which they frequently fall, may 
ultimately prove a healthy one, and if gravely and 
with caution solidified into law and applied impartially 
to both sexes, may strengthen many consciences to do 
right, and relieve the world of a great sum of unnecessary 
misery. But there is not an experienced Magistrate, or 
ecclesiastic, or doctor, in Europe who does not know that 
there is special need of caution in effecting this improve- 
ment; that there is special danger both of perjury and of 
hysteric accusation, and special necessity for preventing the 
supersession of justice by acts of private vengeance, in 
which, as in France incessantly, and in America frequently, 
the wronged person acts as prosecutor, judge, executioner, 
and sole witness. The intrusion of heated opinion, even if 
it be philanthropic and right-minded opinion, into such a 
domain, except, of course, through representative bodies, 
regular tribunals, and experienced lawyers, is in the 
highest degree to be deprecated ; and it is to this intrusion 
that the German Emperor has given the sanction of his 
high place and his thoroughly good intentions. He 
has stepped entirely beyond his prerogative—in the 
detail of threatening advocates for technical defences, 
grossly beyond it, for he is really suspending or con- 
demning law—and, of course, he relies for impunity from 
censure upon the favour of public opinion. He will obtain 
it, we dare say, for the condition of affairs at which he 
strikes is so monstrously evil as to impress the general 
imagination ; but he will find that he has purchased a 
momentary good at a tremendous price, nothing less than a 
stimulus to the European impression that in many classes 
of offences there is a law to be obeyed by tribunals in pre- 
ference to the law of the land. The corollary to that is 
Lynch-law, which relies upon popular instinct, despises 
evidence, and in the end deprives all true law both of its 
sanctity and its force. It is not for Emperors or Govern- 
ments to promote such aberrations, or to forget that if 
they become, even from the best of motives, the enemies, 
or even the weak supporters of law, their own reason for 
existence disappears. What need of dignities, of taxation, 
or of public force, if sovereign opinion is to be the only 
executive law ? 





THE POLITICAL POWER OF ASSERTION. 
if is impossible to watch contemporary politics and not 

feel uneasy at the political power of mere assertion. 
The majority of the voters, rich and poor, have little 
inclination or opportunity for verifying facts. Hence it 
happens that a statement has only to be asserted strongly 
and circumstantially enough, to be looked on by half the 
electors at least as a piece of solid fact. The task of ex- 
posing and rebutting a misstatement always a hard one, is 
almost useless in modern political warfare. The assertion, 
usually of a clear and sensational kind, when made, is at 
once caught up and repeated by those who wish to believe it, 
and who are quite content to quote the first assertor as their 
“ proof ” of its correctness. When, then, the exposure, which 
is by the nature of things apt to be long, argumentative, 
and dull, is launched to overtake the original falsehood, 
it has no easy work. Half the world’s interest in the par- 
ticular subject has been exhausted by the original assertion, 
and of those who do not refuse to go into the matter 
at all, but few are willing to admit they have been de- 
ceived. They comfort themselves by talking about “the 
inevitable disclaimer,” and at the most will do no more than 
admit that the matter is apparently doubtful. Hence it 
happens that there is very little to lose, and a great deal to 
gain in politics, by making reckless statements. The 
electorate is cynical about such matters,and unless in a 
very exaggerated case, no damaging blame attaches to the 
politician who asserts the thing which is not. That the 


politicians who make assertions of the kind with which we 
are dealing perpetrate absolute falsehoods in cold blood, 
we have no wish to imply. They are under no tempta- 
tion to do so, for the game can be played just as effec- 
tively with far less apparent injury to the moral sense. 





There are always plenty of political rumours afloat 
out of which assertions can be manufactured. These 
rumours as a rule have no basis of fact; but, in spite 
of that, an individual politician feels quite comfortable 
in taking one of them up and declaring it to be a matter 
of common knowledge,—“ a matter beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt for any person who is not blinded by 
party passion.” Take, as an example, the conduct of the 
Gladstonians in regard to the Crimes Act. It is the com- 
monest thing for their speakers and writers to assert that 
the Government have made acts offences in Ireland which 
are not offences in the rest of the United Kingdom. The 
men who make these assertions must know that lawyers 
as eminent and as incapable of falsehood as Lord Bramwell 
have shown them to be untrue. Lord Bramwell, writing 
of the Crimes Act in the Liberal Unionist of February 1, 
1890, says: “the Act of 1887 creates no new offence ;” but 
they continue to repeat these assertions on the ground that 
Mr. Gladstone still says so, and that his word is better than 
any one else’s. In the same way, the Home-rule leaders of 
popular opinion constantly declare that the Unionists pro- 
mised at the General Election that they would have no 
coercion, and that they have since violated that pledge. 
Yet it has been shown beyond all possibility of doubt, 
that the Central Association for whose doings Lord 
Hartington was responsible, officially published leaflets 
setting forth in the clearest terms that a Coercion 
Act of the very kind afterwards introduced and passed 
would be necessary in Ireland. The Gladstonians who 
fall into this deviation from veracity, again uphold their 
action by declaring that Mr. Gladstone holds the same 
language, and that the proofs which he must have had 
before he spoke, and which were good enough for him, are 
good enough for them. It may seem strange that such a 
manner of regarding the truth or falsehood of a particular 
statement should obtain among Liberals; but such is un- 
questionably the case. Those who rely on these assertions 
want to make a point against their opponeuts; they know 
that even if they turned out to be in the wrong, nothing 
would come of it ; and further, they are able to feel that they 
are only doing what Mr. Gladstone has done before them. 
Now, it is here that the political demoralisation which flows 
from the use of language vague, uncertain, and riddled with 
sophistical refinements, becomes conspicuous. If the Glad- 
stonian captains and lieutenants would really stick to 
saying exactly what Mr. Gladstone has said, no great 
harm would be done, for if “ the real meaning” is extracted 
uninjured from the redundant envelope of Mr. Gladstone’s 
non-committal rhetoric, it will, as a rule, be found to be 
free from misstatements as to facts. Mr. Gladstone is, we 
are glad to acknowledge, far too great and too honourable 
a man to stoop to any such artifices. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he has not escaped the temptation always experienced 
by the sophist,—the temptation to use language which, 
though capable on a minute examination of being shown to 
be free from error, yet, when taken broadly and generally, 
conveys not this meaning, but one which the reader or 
the hearer would like to think it contained. We have not 
before us the passages which are relied on by his followers 
to. show that Mr. Gladstone has said that the Unionists 
were pledged to “No Coercion,” and yet passed a Coercion 
Act, and that they have made acts criminal in Ireland which 
are innocent in the rest of the United Kingdom; but we 
have little doubt that, if minutely examined, they will show 
reservations, refinements, and “shadings” which render 
it impossible to say more than that Mr. Gladstone used 
language which was calculated to make people think that 
he thought that the Unionists had done the acts of which 
we are speaking. Lord Shelburne, in “ The Rolliad,” 
defends himself from the charge of having committed 
himself to a particular scheme in the following terms :— 
“The Noble Lord says, I approve his plan. 

My Lords, I never did, I never can. 

Plain words, thank Heaven, are always understood,— 

I said I could approve, but not I would.” 
That there is some such difference in the tense of a verb 
in the passages as they actually are, and as they are com- 
monly thought of, we do not doubt. The fact remains, 
however, that Mr. Gladstone’s language tends to encourage 
the habit of unproved and unproveable assertion. If he is 
not reckless of statement, he appears to be; and that, when 
people do not stop to reason, hardly to read correctly, 1s 
very nearly the same thing. For example, Mr. Gladstone 
is often quoted as an authority for the statement that the 
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surpluses of the Unionist Government are only “bogus 
surpluses,” though, as a matter of fact, when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words are looked at, it will be seen that the most 
he really did was to throw some doubt upon the genuine- 
ness of the surplus of one year, that of 1890-91. 

The best example of political assertion unsupported by 
facts is, however, that exposed by Mr. Goschen with great 
good temper and dignity, but with remorseless accuracy, in 
the Times of Tuesday. Mr. Fuller, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, has been making, in regard to Mr. Goschen’s finance, 
a series of statements which not only are not true, but 
which are so absolutely and absurdly untrue, that it seems 
at first sight incredible that any human being possessed of, 
or capable of procuring a ‘“ Whitaker’s Almanack,” could 
have made them. Mr. Fuller asserted, first, that “ Mr. 
Goschen’s Budget was a very great attempt, if not an 
actual determination, to defraud the taxpayers of this 
country, and that Mr. Goschen had stated that the amount 
of expenditure on the Army and Navy was £31,000,000 
during the last year. As a matter of fact, the total 
amount was £37,000,000.” Further, he declared that Mr. 
Goschen had “ claimed that he had very largely reduced the 
National Debt, and contrasted four years during which 
Mr. Gladstone was in office, very much, of course, to 
his own advantage; but that, when it came to actual 
figures, so far from this being the case, Mr. Glad- 
stone was shown to have effected a much greater reduc- 
tion.” Lastly, he told his audience that Mr. Goschen 
“borrowed £20,000,000 for the purpose of strengthening 
the Navy, and used some of it to make a surplus.” 
Now, every one of these statements, as Mr. Goschen had 
not the slightest difficulty in showing, is utterly and 
monstrously wrong. ‘The figures and the facts are incorrect 
from beginning to end. Mr. Goschen distinctly stated in 
his financial explanatory statement that £36,907,000, and 
not £31,000,000, had been expended on the Army and 
Navy during the past year. Instead of having paid off 
less debt in his five years than Mr. Gladstone, he had paid 
off nearly £13,000,000 more, and this out of revenue,—i.e., 
money raised by taxation. As regards the alleged borrowing 
of £20,000,000 for the purpose of strengthening the Navy 
and then using some of it to make a surplus, Mr. Goschen 
showed that he had not borrowed £20,000,000, but 
£696,000, and that, as a matter of fact, he could not have 
borrowed, even if he had wanted to borrow, the £20,000,000. 
But though Mr. Goschen could so easily dispose of these 
allegations, we fear that for one man who reads and under- 
stands the refutation, there will be a hundred who will read 
or hear of the attack. It is far easier to remember that Mr. 
Goschen was shown to be a financial impostor who cooked 
the national accounts, than to carry in one’s head an 
elaborate proof that he did not do anything of the kind. 
Reckless assertion has, in fact, become a power, and a 
very serious power, in politics. We trust most sincerely 
that we may be able to get back to the old feeling in 
regard to such matters, under which reckless assertion 
was deemed disgraceful by men of all parties. If not, 
we shall end in a cure which is in many ways as bad 
as the disease. No statement made by a professional 
politician will be regarded as any more worth having than 
a horse-dealer’s testimony as to the value of his animals. 
That is a degradation of politics from which all decent 
men will pray to be delivered. Yet come it must if some- 
thing is not done to check the system of assertion in which 
Mr. Fuller has proved himself so skilful. 





AN IRISH OBJECT-LESSON. 


We wish every elector in Britain could and would 

read and study the proceedings in the election 
contest now going on in Cork. There would not be much 
fear of the result of the General Election. The whole 
community, Gladstonian as well as Unionist, would decide 
that, whatever the merits of Irishmen, Ireland is not yet 
ready to dispense with the moderating influence of a race 
at once cooler and farther advanced in the difficult art of 
citizenship, The object-lesson now being shown is of the 
most instructive kind. The two factions, the Jacobins and 
the Clericals, are fighting in Cork for the seat left vacant 
by the death of a man who less than twelve months ago 
Was enthusiastically described by both as “‘ the uncrowned 
King of Ireland,” their “loved and trusted leader.” They 
are not divided by any one of the causes to which the 
miseries of Ireland are usually attributed, by any 








difference of race, creed, or civilisation, by any memories 
of conquest, or by any conflicting desires for a redis- 
tribution of the soil. Both are Home-rulers, both 
hate the foreigners, both are Celtic, both are Catholic, 
and both are devoted to the agrarian revolution. Yet 
both are restrained from destroying each other only 
by the coldly disagreeable English, who, intent only on in- 
different justice, calmly preserve the rights of each party 
to free speech, by pushing soldiers and armed policemen 
between them and their raging adversaries. The mobs on 
each side threaten physical violence. Mr. Dillon has been 
beaten, and Mr. Healy would be less safe in any street of 
Cork, than a boycotted man would recently have been in a 
Nationalist village. The language used by each faction is 
that of men who hate one another to the death, hate one 
another as Spanish Americans hate, and not as Europeans 
do, vituperation being flavoured, or rather envenomed, by 
insult employed, like a mordant in painting, to make the 
colours bite. It is true that the Irish do not regard vitupera- 
tion as we do, but use it as a method of relieving rage; but 
it sometimes even with them means mischief, and it means 
it now. The very lives of the leading deserters are not safe. 
Mr. O’Brien himself acknowledged his obligation to the 
soldiers and policemen, of whom he so ardently desires to 
be rid now and for evermore; and no one in Cork doubts 
for an instant that, if the garrison were withdrawn, the 
factions would employ lethal weapons, and the city pro- 
bably be wrecked. Its protection, its only protection, is 
the cold impartiality of the detested Saxon, who protects 
Mr. Dillon from a mob as he would protect the Irish 
Secretary, and saves him from murderous blackthorns, or 
it may be revolvers, in order that he may make speeches 
which in France, or even Switzerland, would be declared 
to contain incentives to sedition. Had Ireland at 
this moment a Parliament of her own, as but for the 
Unionists she would have had, nothing could prevent 
civil war in Cork, except an unhesitating use of the armed 
police to give the victory to the faction which chanced to 
be in power, a victory which must then be maintained by 
repressive laws far more stringent than any British Par- 
liament is ever likely to pass, laws based on the model of 
the Public Safety laws of the Second Empire. It is not 
only order which the supremacy of the United Kingdom 
maintains in Ireland, but that moderation in the use of ulti- 
mate powers which always disappears in panic or in times 
of armed disorder, such as in this island have been forgotten 
only too completely. Our people are cool enough, but even we 
had Peterloo ; and in an Ireland relieved of the moderating 
power, we should see a Peterloo once a month. We do not 
say that in special depreciation of Irishmen. It is as true of 
France and Spain, where order is only maintained in the 
great cities by the frequent exhibition of irresistible force 
which, as the citizens know well, will, if necessity arises, 
act as if in the field. Ireland left to herself might in time 
gather that force, but it would be by adopting the Con- 
tinental system of conscription, and surrendering half her 
liberty. There is no Continental State, and in our time 
never will be, in which the active leaders of factions could 
say with impunity the kind of things which are said every 
day in Ireland, and reported with no other consequences 
than increased bitterness in the populace, and increased 
readiness to resort to weapons like the dynamite-cartridge. 
Against civil war, not between North and South, but 
between the Southern factions, the one protecting authority 
is the authority of the United Parliament. 

The wiser and more moderate Gladstonians see this, we 
doubt not, quite as clearly as we do, and lament the scene 
in Cork as one dangerous not only to Home-rule, but te 
themselves as its abettors; but they comfort themselves 
with the thought that it is but a temporary phase, that at 
the great Election the Parnellites will be crushed out, and 
that then the three disturbed provinces will once more be 
peaceful. We should welcome that result, even though 
it seemed to favour Home-rule, for we abhor armed 
disorder in Ireland as much as in Yorkshire; but 
is the Gladstonian calculation a sagacious one? We 
fear it is contradicted by all experience. The only 
force which can crush out the Parnellites is that of 
the priesthood, which, as is now evident, has lost much 
less of its ultimate ascendency in the Catholic sections of 
Treland than was at one time imagined. It is weaker, and 
has to exert itself more openly—a hundred priests stood 
on Tuesday in clerical dress by the side of Mr. Dillon— 
but when it does exert itself, its strength is nearly irre- 
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sistible. This means that if the priesthood win, they will 
be the Government of Ireland; and even Gladstonians 
such as Mr. Labouchere, who has this week shown his 
knowledge of Scripture by a detailed comparison between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Judas, wili hardly allege that such 
a result means peace. It is not a Government of Catholics, 
mind, who in half-a-dozen countries govern just as well 
as Protestants, but of the clerical caste which, whether 
it be Catholic, or Puritan, or preaches the worship of 
reason, rouses everywhere the kind of fierce antipathy 
which ends in insurrection. It cannot admit of com- 
promise; argument has no effect on it; and it shuts, and 
from its point of view is right in shutting, all careers to 
those who do not heartily agree with it in opinion. We 
use the words with no intention of ridicule, but clerical 
government means, and ought to mean, a Reign of the 
Saints, a postponement of the ordinary ends of govern- 
ment to other ends, which, as the mass of European man- 
kind believe, cannot be attained by Governments at all. We 
have seen the results from time to time in all the countries of 
Southern Europe, and witness them still in South America, 
where the bloodiest and most savage revolutions are 
almost always those which follow a long period of clerical 
ascendency. In Ireland, the danger of such uprising is 
especially great, for not only is a fourth of the population 
Protestant, and imbued with a deep suspicion of the 
Catholic clergy—a suspicion shared by Catholics like Mr. 
Probyn Nevins, as his recent letter shows—but a large 
section of the people is penetrated with Jacobin sympathies, 
—that is, with a body of prejudices and feelings which make 
it unable to trust, or even to endure, any form of clerical 
ascendency. We could hardly imagine a more disastrous 
cleavage in Irish society than that which would be produced 
by the conviction that Archbishop Walsh was the power 
behind the Throne, and that the Legislature was being 
used, not for secular ends, but to strengthen and per- 
petuate the dominance of a caste. There is reason, too, in 
the panic which would be created, and which would rapidly 
extend to England, to the immense increase of confusion. 
We are absolutely, so far as we know ourselves, without 
prejudice against the Catholic Church, for whose rightful 
liberties, especially as regards education, we have contended 
for years; but we would no more place its priesthood in pos- 
session of the government of Ireland than we would place 
the government of India in the hands of Protestant mis- 
sionaries. Ireland, like India, requiresa coldly impartial 
administrative authority, caring nothing for creed or race 
or social position, but determined to administer impartial 
justice without favour or affection. Neither Protestant 
missionaries nor Catholic clerics could occupy that posi- 
tion without suppressing their own deepest convictions, and 
in ultimate effect making of themselves conscienceless men. 
They must leave government to the laity ; and in Ireland, 
but for the Union, as matters stand, it could not be so left. 

We are not to-day, be it observed, arguing against 
Home-rule as an ultimate possibility. We do not believe 
in it, because we hold that the two islands are united by a 
force stronger than any political arrangements; but that is 
for the future to decide. What we contend at present is, 
that the Irish people is showing every day that it is not yet 
in a position to dispense with direct Imperial authority. Its 
social, religious, and other cleavages are too deep to allow 
of peaceful self-government. It cannot even carry through 
an election in which Protestants are unconcerned, without 
explosions of hatred which, but for the English, would pro- 
duce civil war Those explosions were suppressed for a 
moment by Mr. Parnell’s overwhelming ascendency ; but the 
instant he was deposed, they burst out again, shattering the 
Home-rule Party into atoms, and leaving only two alterna- 
tives,—an anarchy of factions, or so complete an ascendency 
of the Catholic priesthood that Britain will be suspicious, 
Ulster half-mad with traditional fear, and the Jacobins so 
ulcerated that nothing but force will keep them from flying 
at the throats of their immediate rivals. Imagine Paris 
without troops, or London without police, and we have a 
faint picture of what Ireland would be without Great 
Britain. 





THE REVOLT IN YEMEN. 
E rather wonder at the absence of intelligence from 
Aden as to the progress of the revolt in Yemen. 
The officials there ought to know all about it, and Aden 
itself, as the principal port of export, is the natural change- 
house for all news from the great and fertile plateau, 





4,000 ft. high, which gives Yemen its special place among 
the divisions of Arabia. It seems certain that the rebellion 
which broke out some months since has not been sup. 
pressed ; that the Turkish General, who, when last heard 
of, was advancing from the Hedjaz with five thousand 
regulars to relieve Sanaa, has failed in that attempt; and 
that, although the Arabs, who never can manage a siege, 
have not ee the garrison of the capital, they still 
invest it, and have raised a considerable army. According 
to a recent telegram in the Times, purporting to record 
the news which has reached Vienna, the Sheiks have com- 
plete control of the country outside Sanaa, they have with 
them forty thousand fighting-men, and they expect speedil 
to receive the submission of the capital. If they do, there wi 
be serious alarm, and perhaps confusion, in Constantinople, 
where the Sultan, though trusted as a diplomatist, is not 
believed in as a soldier, and where the meaning of a success- 
ful revolt of this kind is better understood than anywhere in 
the West. The Treasury will be bankrupt, to begin with, 
for the Sultan must reconquer Yemen or see his dynasty 
fall, and the expense of moving an army with sufficient 
artillery across deserts where it must carry everything 
or shrivel up from daily losses, will be counted in millions, 
The Arabs, though as brave as the Turks and far more 
intelligent, are hardly equal to them as soldiers, lacking, 
as they themselves admit, their rigid discipline and power 
of cohesion; but they are protected, until the plateau has 
been climbed, by the deserts along their frontier; they are 
splendid fighters in a loose way ; and if they are sufficiently 
in earnest to refuse bribes, they may destroy army after 
army. Hitherto the Turks, when fairly overmatched, have 
usually recovered themselves by buying the tribes in detail; 
but this expedient has not apparently this time been 
successful. If the Arabs of Yemen maintain the struggle 
continuously and without any marked defeat, the flame is 
sure to spread to the Hedjaz, and Mecca once disaffected, 
the Ottoman and the Arab will once more be face to face, 
burning with the old traditions, the enmities which never 
sleep, and that scorn of each other which is so keen when 
the people long defeated and oppressed know themselves to 
be in every respect except coherence the superiors of those 
who have defeated them. 


Of the comparative resources of the two races, it is diffi- 
cult to form a confident opinion. Their numbers are 
probably nearly equal. The German estimates of the 
population of Arabia are almost certainly false, the 
immense extent of the peninsula, which is larger than 
India, though with huge expanses of desert, making 
calculation nearly impossible. We know, however, pretty 
accurately from the results of Omar’s conscription, that 
the peninsula once contained fourteen millions of people, 
and there seems no reason why the population should have 
dwindled, as the Germans say, to less than half that 
number. The Arabs, too, are outside the peninsula, 
in the whole of Eastern Africa, in Syria, and Egypt, 
and throughout the entire region, a world in itself, which 
we describe as the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
They all recognise their kinship, they all detest the Ottoman 
rule, and they all implicitly believe that the headship of 
the Mussulman world belongs to them of divine right, and 
has only been taken from them by Allah in punishment 
for sins which ought by this time to be expiated. They 
still produce the greatest doctors in the Mahommedan 
world; they furnish all its effective missionaries, who count 
by thousands; and they can rely, if they achieve one 
striking success, on all Mussulman Negroes, who as 
soldiers are not to be despised. On the other hand, 
the Ottomans are far better organised than their 
rivals ; they possess, which the Arabs do not, the costly 
plant necessary in our day to successful campaigning ; and 
though their numbers decline steadily, they can still pro- 
duce on any emergency an astonishing number of men, 
who take to soldiership by a sort of instinct. After a 
tremendous sacrifice of life, not so much in battle as in 
marching, from disease, and from their rooted conviction 
that the life of a wounded man is in the hands of Allah, 
who, if he favours him, takes him to Paradise, they would 
probably win, but at the cost of their possessions in 
Europe, and of all safe ascendency in Asia. The struggle 
would wear out the remnant of the race, which does not 
multiply, and has lost, without losing its courage, 
confidence in its destiny. The Ottomans have come too 
close to the white man, and feel that, whatever the events 
of the hour, he will conquer in the end. 
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The Sultan is said to be under the odd delusion that 
the English have got up the revolt—probably because his 
agents report that the Arabs of Yemen buy English guns, 
which we dare say is the case—and we suppose that at 
some point or other, if Arabia does take fire, we shall be 
involved in the consequent revolution which would directly 
and dangerously threaten Egypt. The Arabs look on 
Egypt as their natural heritage, and the best possession 
they ever had, and if only temporarily victorious, could 
hardly restrain themselves from one more effort to regain 
the fertile valley. We should have, we suppose, to stop 
them, as we stopped the Mahdi, for many reasons, one 
peremptory one being the safety of India, where a 
revival of Arab power would drive the Mahommedan 
community frantic with excitement ; but we could wish 
it were not so. A revival of the Arab Caliphate 
might revive the whole East, including in that word 
Persia and the South of the Mediterranean. It is 
very hard on the Mussulman world, if you will think 
of it, that it should never have a chance of reinvigorating 
itself, and that though its worst and most destructive race 
is growing feeble, it should be kept at the top by Christian 
support, and influences with which the welfare of Western 
Asia has nothing whatever to do. The Eastern method 
of reinvigoration is, when a dynasty or a dominant caste 
has worn itself out—partly by sensual excesses, partly by 
an abnormal expenditure of energy in feats of conquest and 
construction which, their rapidity being considered, Europe 
has never rivalled save under Alexander—its subjects revolt, 
subjugate or drive it away,.and elevate a new dynasty 
or caste which reigns, founds, builds, fosters a kind of 
civilisation, and then in its turn decays and passes away. 
Europe, for its own reasons, chiefly though not wholly 
selfish, being mistress of all seas, and therefore potentially 
of all ports, armoured in science beyond the possibility of 
attack, and possessed of terrible though not weighty 
weapons of offence—the European armies which have 
invaded Asia, have in modern times invariably been 
small—stops this reinvigorating process, and thereby con- 
demns Western Asia to long-continued stagnation and 
decay, sometimes so protracted that, as in Persia and parts 
of Asia Minor, the very population which ploughs the fields 
silently perishes away. If Europe would conquer for itself, 
it would be a different matter, for the West, when sovereign, 
does secure something to the East, the extinction of terrorism 
to begin with, and an enormous multiplication of the people ; 
but the European States are too jealous for that, so that the 
sum-total of her influence, considered from the historic 
point of view, is to produce only an increasing tendency to 
paralysis. The people become hopeless, the Pashas seek 
only to make fortunes, and the Sultan, whose interest, of 
course, is general prosperity, is only anxious to play off 
his enemies against each other, and so keep himself from 
the necessity of doing anything, either in attack or de- 
fence. Unfortunately for himself, he cannot play that game 
when attacked in the rear, and so we suppose he will borrow 
money somewhere, conciliate Mecca with great gifts, send 
30,000 men to Yemen, losing half on the road, and so reim- 
pose for a few years more the old dull tyranny which secures 
neither order nor prosperity, but keeps the Arabs quiet, 
and puts off the ultimate struggle for the headship of the 
Mussulman world. It is a poor prospect for Western 
Asia; but we do not see that England can improve it, or 
that, until Europe grows less jealous, anything can be done 
except to allow fighting for a tine, and then, when it might 
produce something for the world, issue the irresistible 
order that it must cease. Nothing, not even fanaticism or 
a decisive victory, can enable either the Arab or Ottoman 
tocross a mile of water or approach the sea when Europe 
has once forbidden it, and under that disability an Asiatic 
revolution can never be carried out. 


THE GREEK FIGHT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


T= Senate of the University of Cambridge have re- 
+ _ jected by an immense majority the proposal to 
inquire whether a knowledge of two ancient languages 
ought to be insisted on in the preliminary examination 
Commonly called the “ Little-Go.” We cannot say that we 
either approve or condemn that decision. It seems to us 
that a great opportunity has been lost for reconsidering 
and reclassifying Cambridge degrees, and giving them 
More significant names. It is a pity that the controversy 
Which has been raging as to the essentiality of the study 











of Greek as an element in liberal education, has not taken a 
somewhat wider range, and led to a discussion whether the 
Cambridge classification of degrees should not be recon- 
sidered, so as better to convey their true meaning, and 
whether the examinations should not be so recast as to test 
the candidates’ acquirements in relation to Arts and Science 
respectively. It seems to us that even as it is, the mathe- 
matical degree at Cambridge is miscalled when it is treated 
as a degree in Arts. It may be a sufficient test of an adequate 
education of some kind, but we should not have cailed it a 
sufficient test of a liberal education in the old sense of the 
word, even with its “ Little-Go” unaltered, and the modicum 
of proficiency in Greek which is exacted in it still retained. 
At least, if a liberal education implies the liberal prepara- 
tion of a man or woman for entering into sympathy with 
the greater intellectual movements of the human mind, we 
do not think that the Cambridge “ Little-Go,” with the 
mathematical discipline which follows it in the case of 
those who take the commonest of the Cambridge degrees, 
does secure for them an intelligent sympathy of that 
broader kind. It is a good certificate of one kind of 
education, but the kind it secures is rather an education 
of the reasoning faculties, than the sort of education 
which is usually associated with the meaning of the word 
“culture,” without any specific adjective to describe what 
sort of culture is meant. The most common of the Oxford 
Arts examinations, the examination which ends with what 
are called “ Greats” in classics and history, does secure 
general culture; but the most common of the Cambridge 
Arts examinations ought to be called a test only of a 
certain species of scientific culture, and not one of 
general culture at all. The examinations which have 
resulted in securing a B.A. at Cambridge to the greater 
number of Cambridge students, do not seem to us to 
deserve the diploma of Bachelor of Arts at all. The 
rather deserve the diploma of Bachelor of Science. And, 
as a matter of fact, the ordinary Cantab, even if he has 
secured a high Wranglership, does not necessarily turn out 
to be a man of liberal culture in the larger sense. If he 
is that, as of course he very often is, he has acquired the 
discipline for himself by his private reading and training, 
and not by the reading and training which he has gone 
through in order to secure his degree. That may make 
him a man of a certain kind of scientific culture, a man 
with a highly developed logical faculty, but it does not 
make him a man of general culture. 

By this it will be seen that in some sense we go beyond 
those who contend for the retention of Greek at the “ Little- 
Go” as an essential for testing true liberal culture. For that 
purpose we should be prepared to contend, not only that it 
should be retained at the preliminary examination, but 
pursued and taken to a much higher point at the further 
examination. Indeed, we have always regarded the mathe- 
matical degree at Cambridge as very inappropriately named 
a degree in Arts. Many a Wrangler has left Cambridge with 
a mind excellently disciplined as regards logic and deductive 
reasoning, but with almost as little general culture as an 
artisan. On the other hand, we cannot go with those who 
would refuse all University degrees to men who do not 
take degrees in Arts. Science, whether deductive or 
inductive, has become so vast an element in our modern 
life, and confers in many different ways a discip- 
line so valuable for the minds which pursue it, that 
it is, we think, impossible to refuse a degree in 
Science to those who have not studied Greek, and 
do not wish or intend to study it. They may not 
be, and often are not, men of what we should call 
liberal culture; they have not found the liter humaniores 
of high interest, and are not in the proper sense literary 
men at all; but they are, nevertheless, men of very con- 
siderable culture of a particular kind, and that, too, a kind 
which the world needs more and more, and which, more- 
over, if properly mastered, is engrossing enough to occupy 
all the time at a man’s disposal before he takes his degree. 
Our impression is, that a young man of only average 
abilities cannot become, in these days of rapidly widening 
knowledge in all departments of life, but especially of 
widening knowledge in the scientific field, a man both of 
good liberal culture and of good scientific culture, before 
he leaves the University. And as it is much better that 
the young should learn to be thorough, than even that they 
should learn to have large sympathies, we hold that a 
scientific degree should be obtainable without the necessity 
of showing a fair acquaintance with the most liberalising 
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of human studies, especially as we do not regard 
the requirements of the “ Little-Go” in relation to 
Greek, as at all of an order that does imply a 
fair acquaintance with the most liberalising of human 
studies. Of all the men who pass the Cambridge “ Little- 
Go ” without pursuing their Greek any further, we doubt 
whether one in ten has got any real good out of the study. 
The study of Greek is so liberalising, not chiefly for its 
linguistic effects, but for its literary treasures; and men 
who pass the “ Little-Go” and then drop Greek get no 
access at all to its literary treasures. It is true, we sup- 
pose, that the language itself may be called the most 
finely sculptured form of human speech; that it opens 
out the study of the most statuesque poetry and the most 
refined and subtle philosophy to which the mind of man 
has given birth; and that it gives the learner access 
to a range of the highest summits of human genius which 
the chart of man’s mental wanderings contains. All this 
is true, but it is not true that any ordinary mind can 
familiarise itself with these achievements, and yet fami- 
liarise itself also with the methods of the newer science 
before a youth has reached the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two. If he tries to be a man both of good liberal 
eulture and of good scientific culture before that age, he 
will in the majority of cases fall between the two stools, 
and fail to be either the one or the other. Whatever 
education may aim at, it should at least aim at being 
sound so far as it goes, at avoiding superficiality, at 
drilling a man well in something, whether that some- 
thing be an elementary appreciation of science, or an 
elementary appreciation of human literature. And com- 
paratively few men have the talents to achieve both before 
they enter on the general work of life. It seems to us that 
the time has come when even a school education should 
either be predominantly practical, or predominantly 
scientific, or predominantly literary, and that the practical 
education should be more or less what is called modern 
or technical, the literary education should be what is called 
elassical, and the scientific education a thorough drilling 
in either deductive or inductive science. We do not mean, 
of course, that there should not be a large common 
element in all three,—we do not mean that any youth 
should leave school without some mastery of the genius 
of his native language and literature, and of one or 
two other languages as well, of which one should be 
no longer a spoken language. The plea for Greek on the 
ground that it still is a spoken language, seems to us a 
plea for modern Greek, not for classical Greek, and might 
very well involve no training in the great Greek literature 
at all. A man who could chatter Greek well enough to 
get on easily in the commercial life of the Levant, to read 
Greek newspapers, and to amuse himself with Greek novels, 
need not have any of the culture to which we have been 
referring as that which constitutes the most liberalising 
element in a liberal education. Of course he might also 
know classical Greek, and know it all the better for his 
command of the modern tongue; but it would not be the 
study of modern Greek as modern Greek that would 
liberalise his education, but only the study of that great 
literary world to which classical Greek is the only key. 








WHY MR. RUSKIN FAILED AS A POET. 

ISS THACKERAY gave one of her charming books 

the very unpromising title of “ Miss Williams’s Diva- 
gations.” We can assign no better general reason why Mr. 
Ruskin failed as a poet, than by saying that the two heavy 
volumes of his poetry which Mr. G. Allen has just published, 
might properly be entitled ‘Mr. Ruskin’s Divagations.’ 
There is really no wholeness in any one of these pieces of 
verse, no sign, that we have seen, in any one of them of having 
proceeded out of a vivid imaginative conception which filled 
his mind and heart, and which he was eagerly struggling to 
embody in words. And yet Mr. Ruskin, as we all know, is a 
great artist in speech. We could extract any number of pas- 
sages from his prose writings in which speech is used with the 
most consummate art, generally to call up some beautiful scene 
before the eye, sometimes to impress a true criticism on the 
mind, not unfrequently to satirise playfully or scornfully 
some weakness or worldliness of modern society. We open, 
for instance, his “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and find 
this passage in the chapter on “The Lamp of Memory,”— 
analysing the effect of the memory of the past on the im- 








pressions produced by a scene in the Jura,—a passage in 
which the splendour of the description almost rivals the 
magnificent vision which it seeks to realise for us :—“I came 
out presently on the edge of the ravine: the solemn murmur 
of its waters rose suddenly from beneath, mixed with the 
singing of the thrushes among the pine boughs; and, on 
the opposite side of the valley, walled all along as it was by 
grey cliffs of limestone, there was a hawk sailing slowly off 
their brow, touching them nearly with his wings, and with the 
shadows of the pines flickering upon his plumage from above; 
but with the fall of a hundred fathoms under his breast, and 
the curling pools of the green river gliding and glittering 
dizzily beneath him, their foam globes moving with him as he 
flew. It would be difficult to conceive a scene less dependent 
upon any other interest than that of its own secluded and 
serious beauty; but the writer well remembers the sudden 
blankness and chill which were cast upon it when he en. 
deavoured, in order more strictly to arrive at the sources of its 
impressiveness, to imagine it, for a moment, a scene in some 
aboriginal forest of the New Continent. The flowers in an 
instant lost their light, the river its music; the hills became 
oppressively desolate; a heaviness in the boughs of the 
darkened forest showed how much of their former power had 
been dependent upon a life which was not theirs, how much of 


the glory of the imperishable, or continually renewed, creation 


is reflected from things more precious in their memories than 
it, in its renewing. Those ever-springing flowers and ever- 
flowing streams had been dyed by the deep colours of human 
endurance, valour, and virtue; and the crests of the sable 
hills that rose against the evening sky received a deeper 
worship, because their far shadows fell eastward over the 
iron wall of Joux, and the four-square keep of Granson.” 
Or, again, we take up his “ Modern Painters,” and, opening it 
almost at random, we read this fine criticism on the Venetian 
school of painting :—‘“Separate and strong like Samson, 
chosen from its youth, and with the Spirit of God visibly 
resting on it,—like him it warred in careless strength, and 
wantoned in untimely pleasure. No Venetian painter ever 
worked with any aim beyond that of delighting the eye, or 
expressing fancies agreeable to himself, or flattering to his 
nation. They could not be either unless they were religious. 
But he did not desire the religion. He desired the delight. 
The ‘ Assumption’ is a noble picture, because Titian believed 
in the Madonna. But he did not paint it to make any one else 
believe in her. He painted it because he enjoyed rich masses 
of red and blue, and faces flushed with sunlight. Tintoret’s 
‘ Paradise’ is a noble picture, because he believed in Paradise. 
But he did not paint it to make any one think of Heaven, but 
to form a beautiful termination for the hall of the Greater 
Council. Other men used their effete faiths and mean 
faculties with a high moral purpose. The Venetians gave 
their most earnest faith and the lordliest faculty, to gild the 
shadows of an antechamber or heighten the splendour of a 
holiday.” Or, again, take this scornful description of the 
English worship of cruel energy and degraded toil con- 


tained in the criticism on Turner’s picture of “ The Garden 


of the Hesperides:”—‘“ The greatest man of our England 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, in the strength 
and hope of his. faith, perceives this to be the thing 
he has to tell us of utmost moment, connected with the 
spiritual world. In each city and country of past time, 
the master-minds had to declare the chief worship which lay 
at the nation’s heart; to define it; adorn it; show the 
range and authority of it. Thus in Athens we have the 
Temple of Pallas; and in Venice ‘The Assumption of the 
Virgin ;’ here in England is our great spiritual fact for ever 
interpreted to us,—the Assumption of the Dragon. No St. 
George any more to be heard of; no more dragon-slaying 
possible; this child, born on St. George’s day, can only make 
manifest the dragon, not slay him, sea-serpent as he is, whom 
the English Andromeda, not fearing, takes for her lord.” 


Now, in passages like these there is evidently the richest 
affluence of artistic speech, but it is not a kind of affluence 
that is at all disposed to keep within the strict laws of rhyme 
and rhythm, or to promote that distinct unity of effect which 
a poem requires. When we turn to Mr. Ruskin’s poems, they 
are almost all divagations. They meander, and they meander 
with much less significance and continuity of purpose than his 
prose disquisitions, which, with all their wide offings, and 
their varied points of departure, and their splendid digres- 
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sions, do generally converge to a definite point at last, and 
serve to impress some lessons or to proclaim some gospel. In 
his poetry it is not so; there you see a good deal of Mr. 
Ruskin’s gentle playfulness and of his mild caprice,—much 
more than of his evangelical zeal. His fairies and gnomes 
are the most arbitrary of beings; his fancies have no real life 
in them; his stories have no passion; his musings no heart; 
and even his descriptions no fire. For example, take this bit 
of vituperation against the sensuality and slothfulness of a 
mountain population, in which Mr. Ruskin appears to be quite 
in earnest, and yet expresses himself in language much more 
marked by caprice than by force :— 


“ Have you in heaven no hope—on earth no care— 

No foe in hell—ye things of stye and stall, 

That congregate like flies, and make the air 
Rank with your fevered sloth—that hourly call 
The sun, which should your servant be, to bear 
Dread witness on you, with uncounted wane 
And unregarded rays, from peak to peak 
Of piny-gnomoned mountain moved in vain ? 
Behold, the very shadows that ye seek 
For slumber, write along the wasted wall 
Your condemnation. They forgot not, they, 
Their ordered function, and determined fall, 
Nor useless perish. But you count your day 
By sins, and write your difference from clay 
In bonds you break, and laws you disobey. 
God! who hast given the rocks their fortitude, 
The sap unto the forests, and their food 

And vigour to the busy tenantry 

Of happy, soulless things that wait on Thee, 

Hast Thou no blessing where Thou gav’st Thy blood ? 

Wilt Thou not make Thy fair creation whole ? 

Behold and visit this Thy vine for good,— 

Breathe in this human dust its living soul.” 
“Piny-gnomoned” is an affected phrase which, we suppose, 
tries to convey the idea that the shadows of the pine-trees on 
the mountain-side tell the height of the sun, much in the 
same way in which the shadows of the gnomon on a sun-dial 
tells the hour of the day. But that just shows how the 
fetters of verse appear toconstrain Mr. Ruskin into attempting 
to express what he utterly fails to express. In the compara- 
tive freedom of his poetic prose, he would probably have given 
us a telling picture of the impressive effect of these natural 
sun-dials. He is more readable when he attempts less, and 
simply chats in rhyme, as in the following “ rhyming letter : ” 

“‘T hope you will not (moved by the delay 
Of mine epistle to this distant day) 
Accuse me of neglect ; for if you do, 
I can retort an equal blame on you: 
For I, who in my study’s height sublime 
See every wave of calmly passing time 
Flow softly onward in one beaten track— 
My only journeys into town and back,— 
Horace or Homer, all I choose between,— 
Dulwich or Norwood my sole change of scene,— 
Find every hour exactly like its brother, 
And scarce can tell the days from one another; 
And cannot find a single circumstance, 
As I review, with a reverted glance, 
The fast flown autumn months from end to end, 
To fill a page, or interest ev’n a friend; 
While you, whose distant wandering steps have trod 
The blue lake’s glittering shingle and the sod— 
The short, crisp sod, which on the mountains high 
Braves the unkindness of their cloudy sky,— 
Whose velvet tuftings most I love to feel 
Result elastic underneath my heel— 
You, sir, I say, whose eye hath wandered o’er 
Bala’s blue wave and Harlech’s golden shore, 
And seen the sun declining towards the west 
Light the lone crags of Idris’ triple crest, 
And watched the restless waters dash and swell 
By Pont y Monach,—should have much to tell.” 


But even there, there is not only little poetry, but at least one 
bathos, the extraordinary flatness of saying that the writer 
loves to feel the velvet tuftings of the sod “ result elastic” 
underneath his heel. No true poet could have used the word 
“result” in such a context. 

The truth seems to be that, instead of feeling the rhythm 
of metre and rhyme a stimulus to his imagination, Mr. Ruskin 
found it a heavy fetter upon hisimagination. His poetic prose 
delights in its rhetorical freedom. He loves to pile up touches, 
each of which adds to the total effect, very much as every line 
ima good drawing adds to the total effect; and as a rule, the 
methods of rhetoric are not only not the methods of poetry, 
but are essentially different in kind from the methods of 
poetry. Rhetoric climbs, where poetry soars. Rhetoric takes 
long sweeps, where poetry concentrates its meaning ina single 
Word. Rhetoric loves to use a little exaggeration, where poetry 





has a passion for the simplicity of absolute truth. Verse 
cramps the rhetorician and fires the poet. Mr. Ruskin’s prose 
is, we admit, the very poetry of rhetoric, but his verse is very 
far from being the rhetoric of poetry. The fixed laws and 


restrained passion of verse do not suit his genius. He 
loves a freer hand, and less urgent need to strive for unity of 
effect. When he writes in verse, he becomes either trivial or 
unnatural, because he cannot well take those wide sweeps and 
cumulate so freely those minute effects which are the very 
materials of his art. He can chat in verse with a certain grace 
and playfulness. One of the best bits we have found in his 
verse is the description of the shattering and morally con- 
founding effect of a sneeze. But when he addresses himself 
to any task of higher passion, he needs plenty of elbow-room, 
for he cannot make up by intensity and concentration for the 
want of space wherein to wheel and charge, as it were, against 
the idols which he wishes to reprobate and denounce. Judged 
by his verse, Mr. Ruskin would seem to be a man without 
passion, and full of whimsical caprice. Judged by his prose, 
there is in him a higher and richer rhetoric than any English 
writer since Jeremy Taylor has held at his command. 





TALL GIRLS. 

HE assertion that the fancy of the day flows towards taii 
girls, about which so many essays have already been 
written, and that girls are manifestly taller than they were, 
is, we think, true; but it requires limitations. Nobody knows 
much about any general changes in the height or girth of 
the population, the only data we have, the measurements of 
recruits applying for enlistment, being utterly deceptive. 
They are younger and weedier, because the wages of soldiers 
correspond less and less with the wages of powerful unskilled 
men, because the dislike to long engagements increases—and 
three years is now a long engagement—and because the poorest 
and pluckiest class is found more and more in overcrowded 
towns, where brawniness develops, if at all, rather late in life. 
We think ourselves, as matter of observation, that English 
men and women have profited by the cheaper food of the last 
thirty years, and are decidedly bigger than when we were 
lads, but we freely admit we are unaware of any scientifie 
evidence to support that opinion. We are only sure that a 
certain limited class, the well-to-do section of the middle 
class, has become decidedly bigger, healthier, and, as regards 
its younger women, apparently taller than was the case forty 
years ago. We cannot understand how there can be any 
doubt upon the subject, and would appeal with the utmost 
confidence to any jury of mothers accustomed to mix 
in general society. They would say, thereby correcting 
an omission in the popular view, that in seven out of 
ten families they knew, the sons were larger than the 
fathers, unless the latter were specially big men; and that 
the daughters not only were larger than the mothers, but 
that they at all events seemed to be taller too. Nor is there 
anything surprising in the statement. The first cause of bulk 
and stature is probably race—we do not mean superior race, 
for the Negroes of many districts are bigger than are the 
English, and the “barbarians” were all bigger than the 
Roman soldiers who enslaved them—but race, and the con- 
tinuance alike of pedigree and conditions of life usually in- 
volved in that word; but the second cause is diet in infancy; 
and the third, training in childhood and early youth. Much 
milk, for example, makes good bones; and soldiers caught 
young visibly lengthen out under their food and drill. In 
both these latter conditions, the change within the last genera- 
tion—we are speaking only of the well-to-do—has been very 
great indeed. The world has grown unconsciously much 
wiser as to the management of children. Nothing improves 
physique like good milk—that, and not porridge, is the cause 
of the tall Highlanders, Irishmen, and Sikhs—and the 
little children of our day are nourished on cream-and-water, 
or milk procured from the great dairies, which is as good 
as milk can be, and as different from the milk of thirty 
years ago as Brand is different from old beef-tea. The very 
cows are of a different breed, not to mention the improve- 
ment in their food and lodging. Then a prejudice of an 
extraordinarily injurious character—we write these sentences 
on first-class medical evidence—has silently, no one knows 
why, entirely disappeared. Nothing nourishes like good 
sugar, possessing as it does just the requisite heat-giving 








quality; but the mothers of 1830-50 dreaded sugar. They 
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had an idea that it sickened babies, who always crave for it 
like horses for salt; that it spoilt the teeth of growing 
children; and that it swelled the tongues of children a little 
more advanced in years,—the last a fancy based on the 
effect of sucking toffy. They therefore withheld sugar, thus 
leaving the children half-nourished, and permanently sensi- 
tive to a climate which for seven months in the year is always 
chilly. Nowadays, everybody among the cultivated knows 
that sugar is beneficial, and the children are left to their 
instincts, with the result that they make flesh, and are almost 
always warm. Then the matrons of 1830-50 had a fixed idea, 
incurable by the men, who never quite gave in to it, that 
children, if left alone, would invariably over-eat themselves, a 
theory true of about 5 per cent. The nurseries were dieted 
like prisons, with the result—all nurses exaggerating the 
popular ideas—that the children who longed for food were 
never fed enough, and the children who disliked much food— 
a peculiarity of many good constitutions—were gorged to 
indigestion. And finally, children are kept warm enough. 
The horrible old idea of those two decades, that children 
should be “hardened” by exposure, has died away; the 
nurseries, besides being properly ventilated, are kept warm, 
and the whole principle of children’s clothing has been 
radically, and we hope finally, modified in the sense that the 
“body,” as distinguished from the limbs, is thoroughly and 
warmly clad. The result is, that the child with a tendency 
to grow does grow, and that a greatly increased per-centage 
of boys run towards 5ft. llin., and of girls towards 


5 ft. 8in. and 5ft. 9in., than has ever been the case, 


before. Moreover, as the boys and girls grow naturally, they 
keep their good looks, and, except for a year or two of life, it 
has become a positive rarity to see “ gawky ” lads and lasses, 
as great a rarity as to see the latter with the shining red 
elbows which forty years ago were at once the most dreaded 
and the most frequent of the minor deformities. The improve- 
ment, always, mind, in a strictly limited class which hardly 
considers the cost of food, is manifest at every turn, and is re- 
ported not only by every artist, but every caricaturist in the 
country. The undersized lads and skinny girls have disappeared 
from pictures of the middle class, even when drawn with dis- 
tinctly hostile intent. 


Food has been helped by training. It has become a custom 
to let girls live in the open air, to suffer them to play games 
which thirty years since would have been pronounced “hoy- 
denish ”—then a most opprobrious adjective—and even to 
train them through gymnastics with scientific attention and 
regularity. They may take as much exercise as they like, and 
owing to the partly accidental introduction of vigorous games 
in which both sexes can share, they like to take a good deal. 
“ Ladies’ cricket” and “ ladies’ golf” are imitative tricks, with 
nothing to recommend them but the open air; but lawn-tennis 
is sharp, healthy work, a great deal better than the hay- 
making of the last century, which overtaxed the spine, and so 
are riding, as now practised, and the walk of eight or ten 
miles, even if it ends ina rather fatiguing trudge. Exercise 
of that kind, while it makes the boys lissom, sets the girls up, 
a change which is no doubt one cause of their apparent 
increase in height. They stand on their feet and stand up as 
their grandmothers, with all their drilling on backboards and 
injunctions to sit straight up against chair-backs, which were 
tortures, never did. The girls stand like soldiers, without 
their stiffness ; and because they can do it, and know they can, 
they fall instinctively into a style of dress which displays their 
ability, which recognises, for example, the place of the waist 
in the human figure. Girls do not “lollop” now, have, 
indeed, almost forgotten a word which forty years ago was 
incessantly in their seniors’ mouths, and was the origin in 
thousands of cases of positive physical harm. A well-bred 
girl nowadays does not sit as if she were listening toa rebuke, 
and stiffening herself to disregard it ; but she does not “lollop,” 
any more than she ties her waist-belt about five inches too high. 

We suppose, also, that there has been a positive change in 
taste, such as occurs at least once in every fifty years, and 
that tall men and maidens, being appreciated, are more noticed, 
and therefore seem to the observer’s eye more numerous; 
but we wonder whether there is or is not another cause 
at work, whether, that is, the approval of a type posi- 
tively produces that type in answer to the demand. This 
seems to be absurd, unless, indeed, we grant so many genera- 





but neverthless, those who believe the theory havea great deal 
of evidence to produce in their favour. No one ever studies 
the history of a generation, carefully reviewing its portraits 
as well as its biographies, without being struck with the pre. 
valence of a predominant type, especially among women. You 
cannot mistake Holbein’s great ladies, whose faces have always 
character and seldom soul; or the ladies of the Puritan 
houses; or the women of Charles II.’s Court ; or the beauties 
of the early years of George III.; or the “fine women” 
of Cruikshank’s day, women who, whether it was his fault 
or not, now all appear to have positively unnatural cheeks, 
If they were all married women, the explanation would 
be simple, for the fact would merely mean this, that taste 
having taken a definite direction, those who pleased it suc- 
ceeded in marriage, and were therefore the principal subjects 
of the portrait-painters; but the existence of a type extends 
to unmarried women too, and to well-born lads, and seems, 
we confess, quite beyond a perfect explanation. A little may 
be due to the varied education of each generation—the 
graciously thoughtful type of to-day, with its careful modelling 
and tendency towards a Greek outline, either in ivory or fine 
flesh-tints, is, for example, a clear result of culture—and a 
little more to positive effort, every girl and nearly every young 
man trying to realise in themselves the understood ideal— 
for example, completely altering in accordance with it the 
arrangement of the hair—and much must be allowed for 
dress, but there is something else nevertheless. We suspect 
that the general consensus of a society as to the conditions 
of beauty does modify the kind of beauty prevalent in 
that society, and that we only exaggerate the degree in which 
the alteration occurs. That exaggeration is natural,—first, 
because we always find more or less what we look for; and 
secondly, because we judge much from pictures, and artists 
cannot help giving the type-influence which they so clearly 
perceive something more than its fair weight. For all that, 
there is a type specially acceptable to each generation, and it 
is difficult not to speculate, as one turns over a volume of 
sketches of society, what the next one will be. Imitation 
helps to settle the type of beauty, just as it helps to settle—in 
Europe only—the ever-changing type of dress? If the general 
tendency indicates the law, the next type should be slightly 
Oriental, for it is the East which is in the ascendant, and the 
East prefers the low, broad brow, rounded contours, and 
black eyes; but the “fashion” is just as likely to be set by a 
great actress, a great heroine, or a great Queen. Were there 
any brunettes at all in Queen Elizabeth’s Court? 





THE PETRELS AND THE STORM. 


F any evidence of the fury of the equinoctial storms that 
have lately raged in the Atlantic were needed, in addition 

to the lengthening list of “Disasters at Sea” which has 
appeared daily during the past three weeks, we might find it 
in the number of ocean-birds which have been driven from 
distant seas, and even from other continents, or the New 
World itself, and have drifted to the rain-soaked fields of 
England. No doubt all shore-birds are liable to be driven 
inland during a gale; but these are rarely, if ever, Yost in a 
storm. Every seagull and cormorant, puffin or razor-bill, has 
its own home, the particular shelf or ledge of cliff on which 
it sleeps every night, and from which it launches itself over 
the sea when the first streak of dawn appears upon the waters. 
But these are only “long-shore” birds that can lie snug in 
harbour, like their rivals the fishermen, in a gale of wind, and 
suffer, like them, mainly from the interruption of their fishing. 
When the true ocean-birds, like the petrels, are found 
scattered inland, dead or dying, as has been the case during 
the past month, we may safely infer that the weather from 
side to side of the Atlantic has borne hardly not only on the 
ships, but on the friendly birds that love to follow them. 
Numbers of these, of at least two different kinds, one of 
which, as a rule, makes the Azores the eastern limit of its 
ocean range, have appeared on our coasts or inland during the 
gales. Wilson’s petrel has been seen in Ireland, in County 
Down, and a second is said to have been shot on Lough Erne. 
The fork-tailed petrel, another ocean species, has lately 
appeared here in far greater numbers. These birds have been 
seen in Donegal, and in Argyllshire, in Westmoreland, and in 
the Cleveland district in Yorkshire. As the last appeared after a 
strong north-westerly gale, it seems that it must not only have 


tions that any cause for selection would tell on the species ; | come in from the Atlantic, but have flown over England before 
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falling exhausted to the ground. They have also been seen in 
Mayo, in Tipperary, at Limerick, Dumfries, and Northampton. 
From an account given of these petrels in Argyllshire, it 
is clear that they retained after their long journey all that 
misplaced confidence in man which marks their behaviour 
when accompanying ships in mid-ocean. After five had been 
shot by the owner of a yacht in Loch Melfort, they settled on 
the vessel, and one allowed itself to be caught under the sou’- 
wester hat of a sailor. 

As we have said, the petrels are true ocean-birds, living 
by choice far from land, in the “ uttermost parts of the 
sea.” Perhaps their favourite haunt is the great Southern 
Ocean beyond the Tropics. There, at any rate, is the 
main nesting-place of Wilson’s petrel, on the Island of 
Kerguelen. They also lay their eggs at the southern points 
of Nova Scotia; but though they join and accompany the 
ships in the mid-passage to and from Europe, they say “ Good- 
bye!” at the Azores, as the stormy-petrels did to Tom the 
Water-Baby when he reached the ice-pack, and nothing but 
the extremity of distress could force them to the English shore. 

Perhaps the strangest instance of the forced wandering of a 
petrel was that which brought one of the last-known members of 
an extinct, or at any rate a lost species, the capped petrel, whose 
only home appears to have been the islands of St. Domingo 
and Guadaloupe, from the West India seas to a Norfolk heath. 
In March or April, 1850, a bird was seen by a boy on a heath 
at Southacre, in Norfolk, flapping from one furze-bush to 
another, until it crept into one, and was there caught by him. 
Exhausted as it was, it violently bit his hand, and he there- 
upon killed it. A Mr. Newcome, one of a race of falconers, 
happened to be hawking in the neighbourhood, and his falconer, 
seeing the boy with the dead bird, brought it to his master, 
by whom it was skinned and stuffed, and placed in the New- 
come collection, where it still remains. It was a large bird, 
about 16in. in length, with the long, curved wings charac- 
teristic of all the petrels, and a black head, as its name indicates 

Only two other instances of the capped petrel’s appearance 
in Europe are known. One was shot near Boulogne, and one 
in Hungary in 1870, which is in the Museum of Buda-Pesth. 
Two others have been taken in the United States. But the 
strangest part of the story is that the capped petrels are now 
either extinct, or lost to the knowledge of man. “Itis certain,” 
says Mr. Stevenson in his last and unfinished volume of “ The 
Birds of Norfolk,” “that the true home of this very rare 
species is, or was, in the islands of Guadaloupe and Dominica, 
in the West Indies, where it was formerly very abundant; 
but one of its old breeding-places in the last-named of these 
islands was explored, without finding a single bird, in 
February, 1887, by Colonel Feilden.” It appears that ten 
years before, not only Dominica, but also Guadaloupe was 
Searched in vain for the “ Diablotins,” the name by which 
these petrels were known to the old voyagers. It is believed 
that they were possibly destroyed by a South American 
Opossum which was introduced to the island; but as the 
young and even the old birds were constantly caught by the 
islanders for food in the holes in which they nested, their 
destruction may be due, like that of the great auk, to human 
greediness. 

At first it seems difficult to believe that the petrels, gifted 
with such powers of flight that, like their first-cousins the 
albatrosses, they make the central ocean their chosen home, 
should so far succumb to the Atlantic storms as to fall wholly 
under the dominion of the wind, and drift for thousands of 
miles to unknown and inhospitable shores. But any one who 
has watched the flight of a “ lost” bird in a gale on land may 
form some idea of the danger to which the petrels are exposed 
when a hurricane bursts in the Atlantic. Near Oxford, when 
the last gale was at its height, the writer was watching the 
“centre boards” rushing up and down over the floods on 
Port Meadow, with a strong current and the wind on 
their quarters; the geese were flying over the flood to avoid 
the canoes and small craft; and the wind was blowing a full 
gale from the south-west, with a brilliant sun, occasionally 
hidden by a white, drifting cloud. Far away to the north was 
* long-winged bird, beating up against the wind. At one 
time it rose high in the air, facing the gale; then it descended 
with a rapid swoop progressing westwards, but at the same 
time “ falling off” still further to the north. It was a young 
herring-gull, its chequered grey-and-white plumage showing 
clearly in the bright light as it approached. It was easy to 








conjecture from the gull’s flight the power of storms to drive 
birds from the course which they aim at. The bird’s point was 
clearly westward. It used every shelter and every lull of the 
wind to make it ; but the gale was too powerful, and it appeared 
that it must either stay on the inhospitable land until the wind 
dropped, work its way slowly to the west with a rapid drift to 
the north, or abandon its struggle and drift with the wind. 
But all birds seem to have an instinctive knowledge that if 
they once surrender to the force of the wind, and allow them- 
selves to drift like leaves, there are unknown dangers in store 
for them. They will hardly ever do so unless to escape 
pursuit, and then only for a few minutes, when their pace is 
so marvellously rapid that, in the case of land-birds, a few 
minutes is sufficient to carry them out of the district they 
know into others from which they will perhaps never find 
their way back to the fields which are their native home. In 
the gale on September Ist of the present year, the writer saw 
a successful effort made by partridges to avoid the conse- 
quences of thus abandoning themselves to the gale. A 
covey of very strong birds, which had been hatched on the 
highest part of the Berkshire Downs, was flushed down- 
wind, and, rising high in the air, the whole brood were 
carried in a few seconds to the extreme edge of the 
hill, below which was a sudden fall of some 300ft. into a 
country quite unknown to these hill-birds. As they ap- 
proached the limit of their own district, the partridges made 
an extraordinary effort to release themselves from the power of 
the wind, and to avoid being forced over the hill-top. Closing 
their wings, they sank almost to the ground, and so gained 
the slight shelter of a low bank. This enabled them to wheel, 
and so to face the gale. Even then they might not have 
achieved their object, had not a small thorn-bush broken the 
force of the wind just on the edge of the down. The whole 
covey used the respite so given, and skimming up almost in 
single file, they alighted one by one behind the bush, on the 
extreme limit of their native ground. But recent instances 
are not wanting in which partridges have been carried out to 
sea when drifting on the wind. At Sizewell, in Suffolk, nine 
partridges were blown out to sea, and dropped in the water 
some four hundred yards from the shore; and in another case 
thirteen of the “red-legged” variety attempted the flight 
across the estuary of the Stour, and falling exhausted, were 
picked up by some boatmen fishing for “dabs,” a welcome 
and unlooked-for haul. But perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of land-birds being carried to sea by the wind, just 
as the ocean-dwelling petrels are drifted over the land, 
is that recorded in the last century of a flight of wood- 
cocks, which drifted over England, and dropped in hun- 
dreds into the sea beyond Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. 
Probably they had started from Norway against a gentle 
southerly wind, and had then been caught in mid- 
air by a gale from the east. The fresh impetus so given 
had carried them on far beyond their usual halting-place on 
the East Coast, and the sight of the Atlantic had warned 
them at last to alight. But the descent had been miscalculated, 
and falling off before the wind, like the sea-gull on Port 
Meadow, they overshot the coast. Exhausted by their long 
flight, and unable to rise against the wind and tack for the 
mainland, the birds struggled to the Scilly Islands or perished 
in the sea. But mishaps of this kind indicate no such stress 
of storm as the appearance on our shores of the ocean-loving 
petrels, to whom, rather than to the “cormorants, ducks, and 
gulls,” Clough’s appeal to the sea-birds more nearly applies :— 
“ Ye over stormy seas leading long and dreary processions, 

Ye, too, brood of the wind, whose coming is whence we discern 


not, 
Making your nest on the wave, and your home on the crested 
billow, hie 
; F : - ; ‘ ; ? fill ye my imagination ! 
Let us not talk of Growth! We are still in our Aqueous Ages!” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
IRISH STORIES. 


[To THe EpiTog oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—May I take the liberty of correcting the writer of the 
article on Irish humour in the Spectator of October 24th, as to 
the source of the story about the non-necessity of a certain 
female peregrination to the devil? I have the story froma 
passenger on one of Mr. Macbrayne’s steamers on the Cale- 
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donian Canal. My friend heard and saw the whole thing, and 
told it to me as follows. A lady-passenger much annoyed 
the luggage-steward by having her luggage got ready for 
being put ashore at various places of call. At each place 
the passenger seemed to alter her mind, and to form the desire 
of going on further. At last she said she would go on to 
Inverness. Then the luggage-steward said: “Oh, go to the 
devil!” The lady, in a high state of indignation, reported the 
man to the Captain. That gentleman told the steward he must 
find out the lady and apologise to her. The steward consented 
todo so. At luncheon he appeared, and accosted the first lady 
at the table thus: “ Were you the lady I told to go to the 
devil?” “No,” said this lady and several others, all equally 
surprised and amused. At last, by a series of separate inter- 
rogations, he discovered the right lady. She responded, with 
an indignantly virtuous air: “Yes, I am the lady.” “Ab, 
then!” said the steward, “the Captain told me to tell you that 
you needn’t go.” 

Being an Irishman, I wish I could claim Irish parentage for 
the story; but “ honour to whom honour !”—I an, Sir, &c., 


[Is there any proof that the steward was not an Irishman P 
The story does not sound Scotch.—Eb. Spectator. | 





SCOTCH HUMOUR. 
[To THs EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—That isa good story in your “Sensational Reformation” 
article in the Spectator of October 24th. As to the effort to 
terrorise a drunken patient into sobriety, I think I can supply 
an even better. I heard it in my youth where, as I believe, it 
happened. A little knot of townsmen were wont to prolong 
their drinking-bouts, and when there was no law closing 
public-houses at 11 p.m. in Scotland, these sederunts extended 
not seldom far on into the morning hours. To try and check 
the doings of the topers on one occasion, at the hour when the 
couple of candles had nearly expired (there was no gas in our 
town in those days), a spectre of human build, but robed in 
white, and carrying a lantern under the enveloping sheet so 
as to produce a diffused red light, stalked solemnly into the 
gloomy room, and stood in what was hoped would be a terror- 
striking silence. As gravely as if he rose to meet some 
mourner, one of the tipsy crew stood up on his feet. Forming 
a bubble of saliva on his lip, he poised it on the tip of his 
middle finger, and, projecting it towards the supposed emissary 
of terror in a way that most boys understand and occasionally 
practise when in vulgarest mood, the swaying drunkard shot 
the moisture hard at the glimmering sheet and figure, with 
the one remark, Scotticé: “ Ye’re a gude while oot or ye’d have 
fizzed.” There is no use adding that the little plot was a 
failure.—I am, Sir, &c., A GaLtoway Man. 





FUSTEL DE COULANGES. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The reviewer of Mr. Ashley’s translation from Cou- 
langes, in the Spectator of October 24th, writes as if he were 
under the impression that the distinguished author of the 
original is still living. Fustel de Coulanges died, in fact, two 
years ago, deeply regretted by all scholars who interested 
themselves in the history of institutions, not only in France 
but elsewhere, and not least by those who, like myself, were 
not prepared to accept his theories off-hand. Notices appeared 
about the beginning of 1890 in the English Historical Review 
and the Law Quarterly Review. The fact is also mentioned in 
Mr. Ashley’s prefatory note, and alluded to in his introduc- 
tory chapter.—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
13 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, October 28th. 





CAMPBELL’S POETRY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 

a R. F. Jupp quotes from “Gertrude of Wyoming ” 
a line— 

“The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below,” 
as being in every one’s mouth on occasion. Surely 

“A Stoic of the woods, a man without a tear,” 
is the one line of the poem referred to known to all readers of 
Campbell’s poetry, and the one line of the poem which will be 
remembered. 

To revert to a subject discussed by your correspondent, 

“CO. W.,” in the Spectator of October 17th, does he not recollect 





Lord Macaulay’s estimate of Lord Althorp? It will be found 
at p. 248 of the “Life and Letters,” Vol. I, and is most 
interesting as confirming Greville’s character in almost every 
particular, and in very much the same language. On the 
whole, Macaulay’s opinion of Lord Althorp was perhaps even 
higher than that of Greville, and this would make the parallel 
between the two statesmen (viz., Lord Althorp and Mr. W. H. 
Smith), as Leaders of the House of Commons, still more exact. 
—I am, Sir, &c., T. M. W. 





POETRY. 


THE EMPTY NEST. 
I sAUNTER all about the pleasant place 
You made thrice pleasant, O my friends, to me ; 
But you have gone where laughs in radiant grace 
That thousand-memoried unimpulsive sea. 
To storied precincts of the Southern foam, 
Dear birds of passage, ye have taken wing ; 
And ah! for me, when April wafts you home, 
The Spring will more than ever be the Spring. 
Still lovely, as of old, this haunted ground; 
Tenderly, still, the Autumn sunshine falls ; 
And gorgeously the woodlands tower around, 
Freak’d with wild light at golden intervals: 
Yet, for the ache your absence leaves, O friends, 
Earth’s lifeless pageantries are poor amends. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 











THE MESSENGER. 
WEARIED, I flung my work away from me. 
All my soul’s labour, all my toil, life-long, 
My hopes, and my ambitions, and my song, 
And closed my eyes, too dim with tears to see. 
When I awoke, behold the day was o’er, 
And the deep purple evening shadows crept 
Across the mountains, and the flowers slept, 
And a light wind blew fresh from sea to shore. 
Then I became aware of one who stood 
Beside me, in the twilight, dark and still, 
And knew that He—the mighty one—was there. 
And Death spake solemnly: “ The man whose will, 
Though vainly, strove, need nevermore despair, 
Since he has done—what God asked; what he could.” 
CLuaRA GRant DUvFF. 








BOOKS. 
—@—— 
DR. MARTINEAU’S ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 
THIs second volume of Dr. Martineau’s Essays takes us back 
some fifty years, beyond the days when the Church of Rome 
re-established its regular hierarchy in England, and Dr. 
Martineau wrote in the Westminster Review that brilliant but 
too ad captandum paper on “The Battle of the Churches,” 
which is the best specimen of what we may call his West- 
minster Review style, not, in our opinion, either his most 
characteristic or his best. There is a story that the late 
Cardinal Newman (long before he was a Cardinal) sent his 
sermon on the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in England, “ The Second Spring,” to one of his old 
Oxford friends, and said in effect: “I send you a sermon 
which I have just published, not because you will like it, for I 
do not like it myself,—it is too flashy,—but merely because 
you willtake a kindly interest in it as mine.” We rather agree 
with Dr. Newman that his sermon on “The Second Spring,” 
with all its eloquence, was too “ flashy.” And we are inclined to 
think that Dr. Martinean’s essay on the same occasion had the 
same defect. It too was “ flashy,” and in passages might even 
be called “‘smart,” a quality which Dr. Martineau really dislikes, 
and has taught others to dislike. But the literary atmosphere 
of the Westminster Review in those days was contagious. The 
paper is brilliant enough, and, as usual with Dr. Martineau, 
has plenty of hard thinking in it; but it aims too much at 
catching the popular ear, and would give a very inadequate 
impression of the breadth of his sympathies and the depth of 








* Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martincau. Selected and revised 
by the Author, Vol. 1!,—Ecclesiastical; Historical, London; Longmans and Co. 
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his religious faith. The essay on “Europe since the Re- 
formation,” a review of Dr. Newman’s Lectures on Anglican 
Difficulties, which is a reply to Dr. Newman from the Pro- 
testant point of view, written for the Prospective Review, is a 
very much more satisfactory paper. It brings out the weak 
side of the Roman Catholic Church with extraordinary ability, 
as the following short extract will sufficiently show :— 

“This transference of both political and intellectual empire 
from Catholic to Protestant countries is the more remarkable, 
because it is the result of no deliberate aim, and is the unforeseen, 
incidental consequence of an irresistible development. All the 
advantage of well-defined purpose, of matchless organisation, of 
united will, of consistent theory, of practised skill in government, 
have been on the side of the old religion; which accordingly has 
succeeded in maintaining and even extending its ground, only at 
the cost of letting slip the noblest elements of our world. It has 
gained its own ends, but they are eclipsed by higher, in which it 
has no share. It has consolidated itself, by loosening and 
debasing everything else. Protestantism, on the other hand, 
impulsive, inconsistent, divided; possessed by a spirit which it 
did not understand ; aiming at one thing and realising another ; 
resistless in attack, embarrassed in defence; ever proposing to 
persecute, yet obliged to liberate and redeem; scared by freedom, 
yet driven to be its foremost champion ; sworn to orthodoxy, yet 
the parent of every heresy, has been the manifest instrument, in 
the hands of Providence, for the unconscious achievement of the 
sublimest ends. Like all the grandest and least perishable 
powers in this world, it has failed of its own objects, but accom- 
plished better tasks of which it never dreamt. It has been ever 
loosening its own structure, but consolidating every society on 
which it acts. It has no self-knowledge; has always mistaken 
its own nature and place in history: but it has a true eye for 
reading, the true hand for using, the facts of human life and the 
administration of God. It is veracious, and puts its trust, not in 
a system, but in the truth. it has a conscience, which it dis- 
ciplines to speak for itself, and will not part with to another, and 
30, with but guerilla forces both of men and thought, gathered 
from the untrodden mountains and retired homesteads of the 
earth, it defies the mighty legions which Rome has disciplined 
for ages ; and in their very face, wrests kingdoms from their grasp, 
and calls up a new and more human world, with a diviner spirit to 
rule over it. God therefore has pronounced that Sacerdotalism 
must cease to rule, and go out at the lower end of human life.” 
(pp. 267-68.) 

Nothing could be more vigorous than that; but we suspect 
that if Dr. Martineau were re-writing the essay now, he would 
hardly be able to ignore a good deal that may be said on the 
other side as to the apparently decomposing influence of the 
principle of private Judgment on the moral as well as the 
intellectual convictions of the day. He would recognise, we 
think, that in almost all Protestant Churches, the loss of 
genuine faith and the progress of agnosticism has been very 
rapid, and that it has often resulted in a tendency to a 
relaxed morality, and a willingness to allow, and even 
justify, freedom of divorce, which is a very terrible set-off 
against the intellectual progress manifest amongst the ad- 
herents of the Protestant Churches in Germany, the United 
States, and even in England. And we think he would probably 
recognise also, that one of the most powerful antiseptics 
which has arrested the progress of this disintegration of 
moral conviction, has been the presence of those Catholic 
Churches which, though they have shown their worst side 
to the world in countries where they have had no real 
competitors, have shown their best side to the world 
where they have been surrounded on all sides by powerful 
Protestant rivals. Indeed, nothing seems to us more 
dificult than to deny that, while the tendency of the 
Roman Church, when left to itself, has been to Obscurantism 
and mental and literary petrifaction generally, the tendency 
of Protestantism, when left to itself, has been to Agnosticism, 
both spiritual and moral. Dr. Martineau shows a good deal 
of consciousness at times of this disintegrating process. In 
the interesting essay on “The New Affinities of Faith,” 
where he shows himself so anxious to advocate a kind of 
federal Church in which all sorts of Christians, with many 
different private faiths, may yet worship together, in order 
that they may learn more aczurately what religious sympathies 
they have with other Churches, he dilates on the danger of 
historical forms of worship as very apt to reconcile men to the 
habit of expressing convictions which they do not really hold: 
— “Language consecrated by ancient piety,” he says, “and 
turned into music by tender and solemn memories, ceases to 
report distinctly to the mind its quality of truth or falsehood, 
and procures indulgence for prayers and propositions from 
Which, if fresh, the same intelligence would at once recoil.” 





No doubt it is so; but which of the two is really in 
fault here, the intelligence which would recoil from the 
language ix which Christian piety formerly expressed itself, 
if the same thoughts were put into fresh words, or the in- 
telligence which accepts reverently, as from the piety of the 
past, a legacy of meaning which it could not formulate for 
itself unless it had the authority of the past to guide it? 
Surely if there was any true Christian revelation, in even 
Dr. Martineau’s somewhat limited sense of the term, it is 
true and not false that there is a great deal in the past 
which ought to dominate the convictions of the present, a 
great deal of truth which we could not put into words now 
half as good or effective as those which were chosen for it 
when the Church was fresh from our Lord’s teaching. 
Does not Dr. Martineau virtually admit this when he 
says P— 

“Explain it as we may, there would seem to be something 

transient, and incapable of passing into institution, in the higher 
action of God’s Spirit in history. Again and again religious 
movements, springing from an impulse truly Divine, and pro- 
claiming the purest spiritual trusts, prove unable to sustain 
themselves at the height of their first inspiration, and, like 
Quakerism and Methodism, descend to a lower ground,—a ground 
which, with or without the originating fervour, they can 
permanently command,—viz., that of a specific creed and an 
established discipline. And so, that which is ‘ born of the spirit’ 
dies down into a theological school, or a philanthropic habit, or 
an ecclesiastical organisation.” (p. 506.) 
Surely that is a lesson against trusting the present to reject 
all the faith of the past that it cannot at once, from its own 
limited experience, verify and attest, and not in favour of that 
disintegrating process. And at times Dr. Martineau appears 
to feel this, and protests his deep sympathy with tendencies in 
religion, which theologically he finds himself compelled to 
reject. But that is just where we find him inconsistent with 
himself. We cannot think that the impressive symbolism of 
things divine which he finds in a theology which he rejects, 
is really any adequate explanation of the influence which he 
admits that theology to have exerted over the human spirit ; 
and though we heartily agree in his protest against the attempt 
to frighten the soul into believing what it cannot heartily 
believe, by holding up before it the terrible prospect of pure 
atheism, we hold that his own rationalistic explanations of 
the deeper Christian theology are no explanations at all. 
Nothing can be better or more powerfully put than the pro- 
test to which we have just referred :— 

“ Far worse, however, than this abuse of hypothesis,—to which 
all researches are more or less exposed,—is the favourite argument 
of theologians,—the appeal to fear. Either Catholic or Atheist, 
take your choice, says Dr. Newman. Either the Incarnation or 
Pantheism, as you may see in Renan, says M. Guizot. The men 
of newer science too faithfully imitate the tone, and say in their 
turn, ‘You must either come over to Darwin and us, or go to 
church with the rest, while churches remain.’ Come whence it 
may, this threat of consequences betrays a mind estranged alike 
from philosophy and faith; a mind struggling in the currents of 
partisan opinion and not surrendered to the ultimate reality of 
things. Why try to frighten us with images of terror, which, if 
we have to embrace them, will be terror no more, and if we blindly 
fly them, will send us to no security of truth? If there were no 
God, would you have us still believe in him? Were he no more 
than the impersonal order of the universe, would you have us think 
of him as personal? If Christ were simply Man, would you have 
us suppose him God, for fear of resembling Renan? And if 
eternal things should actually be as the Church prayers say, would 
you, young naturalists, shame us out of our response, simply to 
make a louder shout that Darwin has explained it all? There is 
no more certain indication of a vitiated intellect, bereft of its 
natural trust and reverence, than this attempt to regulate belief 
by antipathy and alarm.” (p. 468.) 

But there is no appeal to fear in asserting that if the logic of 
rationalism leaves no firm basis for Christian faith at all, 
and the mind yet springs to meet Christ’s revelation as some- 
thing which comes from above, we are right in rejecting the 
logic of rationalism, and accepting from the theology of 
revelation its own principles and methods as well as its central 
truth. No one can deny the great power of this volume of Dr. 
Martineau’s Essays, but it seems to us the power of a great 
mind more or less at war with itself, and constantly justify- 
ing at one and the same time a most spiritual faith, and yet a 
most sceptical reason that dissolves away the story of the 
Christian revelation till it becomes a mere buoy to mark the 


site of a sunken wreck. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

Ir cannot, we think, be said that Mrs. Walford’s latest book is 
also her best, but The Mischief of Monica is certain to be enjoyed, 
because the kind and quality of its author’s work are always 
enjoyable. There are chapters in the new novel, as in its fore- 
runners, which recall some of the characteristics of the author 
of Emma and Pride and:Prejudice, for though Mrs. Walford has 
neither Miss Austen’s lightness of touch, nor her never-failing 
fund of bright humour, she has a good deal of that persistent 
and interested wakefulness of sympathetic observation which 
enabled her great predecessor to give a charm to the 
apparently charmless commonplaces of ordinary life. Per- 
haps the resemblance is most obvious in those pages where 
Mrs. Walford has to deal with a mildly dramatic social situa- 
tion, such as that presented to us in the chapter in which 
Lady Dorrien and Harry call upon the Lavenham girls, and 
find not only Mrs. Schofield and her daughter, whom they are 
congratulating themselves upon having missed, but the terrible 
Mrs. Palmer, who will not be ignored, and persists in putting 
herself in evidence. The confused delight of Mrs. Schofield, 
the unconfused boldness of her social rival, the well-concealed 
consternation of Monica and Bell, and the polite meekness 
with which Lady Dorrien endeavours to obey her husband’s 
injunction, “Down on your knees to these people!” are 
depicted with much of Miss Austen’s quiet finesse of 
satirical humour and felicity of both broad and subtle de- 
lineation. The members of the Carnforth family are also 
capital, particularly Mrs. Carnforth, whose “special gift lay 
in the countrifying department,” and who is so artfully art- 
less, so urbanely rural :— 

“ She would not have her firewood cut too small nor trimmed 
too neatly. At some great house where she had once visited, she 
had noted the size of the billets—billets no longer—and had had 
her fireplaces built to order. Thus she would say, ‘ We burn our 
own wood,’ with as easy a grace as ‘I have been down to the farm.” 
Thus cleverly does Mrs. Carnforth push the prosaic Liverpool 
office into the background of life; and such happy touches 
abound in the portraits of the subordinate personages. Mrs. 
Walford’s heroine is less successful. In Monica we are intended 
to see a proud, self-willed girl, spoiled not by over-indulgence, 
but by a society training of the most contemptible kind, which 
has given the weeds in her nature every chance, and the flowers 
no chance at all. We do not think, however, that among 
these weeds vulgarity is meant to be included; but, in spite of 
surface refinements, there is something essentially vulgar in 
the whole scheme of mischief which gives the book its title; 
and in Monica’s conduct at her first meeting with that silly 
but kindly woman, Mrs. George Schofield, the vulgarity is 
naked and not ashamed. To represent well bred impertinence 
without making the impertinence eclipse the good breeding, 
requires an unusually light hand. 

Mr. W. E. Norris’s new story is somewhat slighter, as well 
as shorter, than his three-volume novels, but Miss Wentworth’s 
Idea has all the ease and finish of workmanship which the 
writer long ago led us to expect in every book from his pen. 
The relations between Miss Wentworth and the head of the 
Society of St. Francis are delineated with singular skill and 
subtlety. Muriel is not one of the superficial, flighty, impul- 
sive girls whose minds are full of a religious vocation to-day, 
and of a new bonnet to-morrow; nor is the Hon. and Rev. 
Ernest Compton one of those clerical fanatics to whom the 
offered discipleship of a young, enthusiastic, and wealthy 
woman is a temptation not to be resisted. Miss Wentworth 
is genuinely in earnest, and by her present knowledge of 
herself, her earnestness is justified; but Mr. -Compton’s 
experience of men and women enables him to perceive that 
this knowledge is incomplete, and his insight and foresight 
are justified by the event. “ Urgent private affairs” soon 
claim the mind and heart of the intending sister of St. Francis; 
but Mr. Norris gives a pleasant, unconventional freshness to 
his book by concentrating the interest, not on Miss Went- 
worth’s own quiet love-story, but on the part she plays as 
guardian-angel to poor, self-willed Sylvia, who has given her 
heart to the charming profligate from whom her selfish, easy- 
going father has failed to protect her. This Mr. Wentworth, 





* (1.) The Mischief of Monica. ¥ IL. B. Walford. 3vols. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.—(2.) Miss Wentworth’s Idea. By W.E. Norris. 2 vols 
London: Ward and Downey.—(3.) Ruling the Planets. By Mina E. Burton. 
3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(4.) Miss Mawwell’s Affections. By 
Richard Pryce. 2 vols. London: Chatto and Windus.— 5.) That Pretty L:ttle 


Horse-Breaker. By Mrs, E. Kennard. 3 vols. London: F. V. White and Co. 
(6.) Beggars All. 
Narcissa Brendon, By Edward Peacock. 2vo's, London: J. Hodges. 


By L. Dougall. London: Longmans, Green, and Co.—(7.) 








Muriel’s middle-aged half-brother, is a triamph of unobtrusive 
art; for he represents one of the most familiar and commor- 
place of society types, and yet without a single touch of 
strain or exaggeration, Mr. Norris gives him the full 
individuality of a new creation. His refusal to believe in the 
possibility of danger in Sylvia’s constant meetings with Sir 
Harry Brewster, because such belief would entail action to 
which he is personally disinclined, is thoroughly characteristic 
of his tribe, and there is both fine satirical humour and subtle 
knowledge of human nature in the picture of his quick recovery 
from the wound inflicted on his lazy self-complacency by the 
occurrence of the event he had declared impossible. Mr. 
Norris’s books are always pleasant reading, because he writes 
of a society which he really knows, and proves himself a culti- 
vated man of the world without any of the shallow cynicism 
by which the literary man of the world is too often distin- 
guished. 

A novel and decidedly ingenious plot is the most striking 
feature of Ruling the Planets; but it has other attractions 
than the mere excitement and gratification of curiosity, though 
this special kind of interest is soon aroused and admirably 
sustained. Just now, when so many romancers are finding a 
theme in this or that fantastic superstition, it may be well to 
say that the title of Miss Burton’s book has no astrological 
significance. The persons in the story hold no converse with 
the stars; they are simply engaged in an attempt to 
interfere with the natural course of things in such a way 
as to prevent a certain event from being followed by 
an apparently inevitable consequence. The just-deceased 
Mr. Mowbray Fanshawe has held the estate of Birch- 
holme under a curious will. At the time of his death he has two 
nephews, Herbert and Charles, and the will provides that, 
should Herbert or his issue not survive him, the estate, instead 
of passing to another member of the family, shall be sold for 
the benefit of public charities. Unfortunately for Charles 
Fanshawe, his mother, and sisters, Herbert dies a few hours 
before his uncle. On the day after the two deaths, when only 
the later event has been made public, Dr. Sinclair, an intimate 
friend of the family, meets Stephen Maurice, who bears a 
striking likeness to the dead heir, and it is suggested by the 
doctor that Stephen shall personate Herbert for a few days, 
and thus avert « wrong which the framer of the will never 
contemplated, and which he would have deeply regretted. 
Such is the curious situation disclosed in the opening chapters,. 
and the theme of the novel is the history of Stephen’s perilous 
and somewhat equivocal undertaking. Of course the narrative 
scheme is one from which improbabilities—indeed, practical. 
im possibilities—cannot be excluded; but they are very skilfully 
managed, and the successive complications provide materials. 
for a decidedly interesting and well-told story. Miss Burton’s 
style is clear, simple, and correct, and Ruling the Planets, 
when once taken up, will not be readily laid down. 


Mr. Richard Pryce has written two or three very clever 
books, but he has not previously given us anything that is at 
once so able and so pleasing as Miss Marwell’s Affections.. 
The story itself is one that with slight variations has been 
told a hundred times; and in days when cheerfulness is at a 
discount, and the old traditions of fiction are scoffed at and 
scouted, Mr. Pryce shows his courage by employing the most 
familiar machinery to bring about the conventional happy 
ending. This deliberate avoidance of novelty in the matter of 
theme serves, however, to throw into relief the bright fresh- 
ness of the treatment which makes the book one of the most 
enjoyable of recent novels. The portraits of women—of 
Gertrude Maxwell, the charming heroine, of her worldly aunt, 
Lady Julia, of the gossiping postmistress, Mrs. Peck, and of 
the hysterical, malicious girl, Miss Ransom—are painted with 
such subtle truth that, had Miss Marwell’s Affections bee 
published anonymously, we should have had hardly any hesita- 
tion in assigning it to feminine authorship. Curiously enough, 
the two principal masculine characters, France Woodford, whom 
Gertrude loves, and Wilfrid Graham, to whom she consents 
to become engaged, strike us as being a shade more conver - 
tional, and therefore less successful; but Lord St. Pancras, 
though a mere sketch, is most happily individualised, and the- 
same may be said of another supernumerary, little Johnny 
Harwood, the rejected suitor and the faithful friend. The 
book is rich in humour, for the most part of the subtle rather 
than of the obvious self-advertising order, nor is it lacking in 


” | passages of very beautiful and winning tenderness and pathos.. 
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Lady Julia, whose two match-making schemes come to grief 
in very different ways, is delicious; but perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of Miss Maxwell’s Affections is found in the 
fact that it contains some passages of simple description which 
no single reader will feel any temptation to skip. At any rate, 
if he skips the description of a morning’s rain in the country, 
followed by the wan sunlight and sweet freshness of an 
autumn afternoon, which begins on p. 95 of the first volume, 
he will miss as good a thing of its kind as he has ever read. 

As we were compelled to speak in somewhat severe terms 
of Mrs. Kennard’s last novel, A Homburg Beauty, we are 
pleased to be able to say that, whatever be the defects of 
That Pretty Little Horse-Breaker, it is, at any rate, a pleasant 
and wholesome story. There is all the more reason to say 
this at the outset, as Mrs. Kennard has chosen a title which 
will be the reverse of attractive to those readers of the better 
class who remember the association of the term “ pretty 
horse-breaker” with certain unsavoury society scandals of 
some twenty years ago. In this case the choice is inappro- 
priate as well as unfortunate, for the author’s heroine is not in 
the least an improper, or even a fast young woman. She isa 
frank, affectionate, courageous, true-hearted girl, with many 
of the qualities which in a youth of the opposite sex we should 
call manly; bat she never becomes in the least masculine, 
remaining a woman to the core, even after she has taken the 
unconventional step of engaging herself as rough-rider to Mr. 
Ruddle the horse-dealer. Even the inventive skill with which 
Mrs. Kennard involves Kitty in difficulties from which digni- 
fied escape is difficult, hardly suffices to veil the improba- 
bility of this expedient for complicating the story; but one 
moderately sized improbability per volume is not more than a 
fair allowance to the ordinary novelist, and the author of this 
story keeps well within it. Captain Mordaunt, the unworthy 
lover who jilts Kitty when she is no longer an heiress, is a 
typical specimen of the natural cad playing for a time a part 
alien to his inborn aptitudes; and if Lord Algernon Lodding- 
ton, his rival, is a somewhat conventionally perfect hero, the 
writer has managed to endow him with a pleasant vitality. 
Mrs. Kennard’s novel, though in no way out of the common, 
is, in short, very readable. 

Beggars All is a sombre but exceptionally strong story by a 
new writer from whom good things may confidently be 
expected, and by whom even great things may possibly be 
achieved. The plan of the book has a refreshing novelty of 
invention, and what is of more consequence, the *invention 
does not stand alone, but is throughout reinforced by an 
imaginative realism which gives the impressiveness of vividly 
conceived fact to incidents and situations which, in the 
hands of an inferior writer, would almost certainly seem fan- 
tastic or incredible. Esther Thompson—generally called 
“Star”—is a geutly nurtured girl who, to quote the familiar 
phrase, has known better days. Finding herself unable to pro- 
vide an invalid mother and sister with the comforts which are to 
them necessaries of life, she answers a matrimonial advertise- 
ment the wording of which has inspired her with a gleam of hope, 
and before many weeks have passed, becomes the wife of the 
advertiser,—a young journalist of humble birth, steady habits, 
and unblemished reputation. At their first meeting, Star has 
acquainted Herbert Kent with the motive which alone could 
have prompted her to the step she had taken; he accepts the 
charge which she lays upon him; and not for a moment does 
the young wife repent her act of apparent temerity, until one 
day comes a bolt from the blue which wrecks poor Star’s 
edifice of happiness, and separates in a moment the past of 
peace from the present of anguish. The nature of this situa- 
tion, which is the key-stone of the story, it would be unfair to 
disclose; but it has a dramatic force which impresses the 
imagination as it can only be impressed by the adequate 
rendering of a conception that is intrinsically rich in strong 
and simple human interest. To this crisis all the preceding 
portion of the story has been leading us; out of it by inevi- 
table sequence comes everything that follows; and the whole 
is a drama with the one essential unity,—the unity of life, 
growth, and organic development. It is long since we have 
had a first book so rich in both performance and promise. 

_ Though Narcissa Brendon is compressed into two volumes, 
it is of average three-volame length, and it seems even longer, 
—an expression of feeling from which it will be inferred that 
we have found it somewhat hard reading. Mr. Peaeock, who 
18 evidently a thoughtful and cultivated man, writes well; but 









even writing as good as his does not in itself suffice for the 
production of a satisfactory novel. He is sadly deficient in a 
feeling for form, and in a sense of what is needful in the way 
of presentation to make his conceptions as real to others as 
they are to himself. For example, the story opens with 
a misunderstanding and quarrel between the hero and 
heroine, and it must be supposed that Mr. Peacock’s 
narrative scheme, as planned in his own mind, includes 
some explanation of their estrangement; but to every one 
else it is perfectly unintelligible, and therefore altogether 
uninteresting. Shortly after her alienation from her lover, 
Narcissa, who is represented as a high-minded and noble gir, 
marries a man with whom she does not even fancy herself in 
love; and here, again, Mr. Peacock gives us no clue to the 
secret of heraction. Then there is a small crowd of characters 
who, having neither intrinsic interest of their own, nor any 
influence upon the action of the story, represent so many 
inartistic intrusions; and everywhere the narrative is made 
confused and confusing by lack of grouping, orderly develop- 
ment, and discernible relation of cause and effect. In the 
second volume, the somewhat slow movement of the narrative 
is accelerated by the movements of a certain Major Thornton, 
a melodramatic villain who is strong in murder, abduction, 
perjury, and miscellaneous scoundrelism ; but even his mis- 
deeds seem largely motiveless, and the reader never gets a 
really satisfying grip of the story. Mr. Peacock is clearly an 
able man in many ways, but in devoting himself to fiction he 
has taken a wrong turning. 





LORD WOLSELEY ON THE TRANSLATION OF 
VON MOLTKE.* 


THE Standard of last Monday called upon the weekly 
newspapers to defend themselves as best they might from 
the charge which, in the United Service Magazine of the 
present month, Lord Wolseley has preferred against them. 
Lord Wolseley, in the first place, shows clearly enough that 
the so-called translation of Count Moltke’s posthumous 
History of the 1870 campaign is no translation at all; that it 
is misleading and confusing to an extent which makes it 
practically useless as a reproduction of the original. He then 
expresses his astonishment that none of the weekly reviews 
have exposed the character of the work, and, quoting some 
very eulogistic comments which have been passed upon 
the translation itself, asks of what value guidance of this 
character is. 

We did ourselves last week, but no doubt long after 
Lord Wolseley’s article was in type, put in a warning note 
pointing out that the translation was a very bad one. But 
the fact of the matter is that, curiously enough, it is only a 
work the very publication of which is in itself to some extent 
an event, in regard to which the public is liable to be misled 
to this extent. The daily newspapers publish long extracts, 
sent by their correspondents abroad. The very contents of 
the book are to some extent, from the interest excited in the 
public mind, items of news. The consequence is, that the 
literary reviews are called upon to deal with the volume, not 
so much with regard to its literary form, as in regard 
to that which has become one of the events of the day. 
Under these circumstances, the reviewing almost necessarily 
passes into the hands, either of men to whom the original 
German is so familiar that they naturally do not trouble 
themselves about the translation, or else into the hands of 
men who simply read the English edition, and if they find it 
run smoothly, say that it is a good translation. We gavea 
study, written in Germany, of the most interesting points of 
the book, and as they are very much the same points which 
Lord Wolseley has himself picked out as the most striking 
and original in the new version of the great war, we have no 
particular reason to differ from his criticism of Von Moltke’s 
work. Unfortunately, there can be no doubt that the mere 
announcement of the fact that Von Moltke had left behind 
him a popular study of the war, led to a somewhat ficti- 
tious importance being popularly attributed to what is 
in fact, in its general character, a mere summary of the Staff 
History. The Times devoting a whole page to the review 
of the volume, as though it contained some startling new reve- 
lations, which are, in fact, not to be found in it, added to the 
fictitious importance of a really not very significant work 





* United Service Magazine (November). 
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written by the great soldier in extreme old age. The oppor- 
tunity was, unfortunately, seized to father upon the English 
public a catch-penny translation whilst the interest lasted. 
Those who, as was the case both with the Times and ourselves, 
reviewed the German original, naturally wished to inform their 
English readers of the fact that a translation was in existence. 
We fear that this, together with the ridiculous praises which 
have been lavished on the translation by those who have not 
<ompared it with the original, has led to a large sale of two 
very worthless volumes. If this very deplorable result should 
force a more cautious reception of translations in general, the 
public will in the long-run benefit considerably. At present 
there is no literary work which is so ill-paid as the work of 
translation, simply because there is no discrimination between 
the bad and the good. A really beautiful translation of a 
great work, like Coleridge’s translation of Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein, is one of the rarest of literary achievements. The im- 
mense popularity which foreign literature, in the form 
especially of foreign novels, has of late attained in England, 
has led toinnumerable translations being published. Unfortu- 
nately, it would be easy to show that, for the most part, these 
are almost as inadequately rendered as this semi-technical work. 

Lord Wolseley has naturally based his complaints chiefly 
upon the ridiculous confusions which transfer thousands of 
men from one side to another of a battle, the creation of great 
fortresses in the place of homely dwelling-places, and the like. 
But, in fact, we find ourselves that on page after page in this 
instance, the most ordinary German sentences of a singularly 
lucid writer are mistranslated. For the readers of Lord 
Wolseley’s review, there is some compensation in the fact that 
he gives them the benefit of his own knowledge of the actual 
battle-fields which he has visited and studied in person. It 
would be a great advantage if some of those who know the 
topography of the scenes of some of the foreign works of 
fiction which are continually issuing from the press, were 
induced to lend their hands to correcting the renderings 
which give an unreality to English versions of foreign works, 
often not because the mere words are falsely rendered, but 
because the translators have no knowledge of the ground 
described. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN’S CATALOGUE.* 

Tuts handsome volume—the first, we think, of its kind ever 
drought out—contains the history of nearly half-a-century 
of publishing enterprise. In 1843, Daniel and Alexander 
Macmillan, who were then in business in Aldersgate Street, 
published their first book; a second followed in the course of 
the same year, bearing on its title-page the names of Alders- 
gate Street, and Trinity Street, Cambridge, where the brothers 
had purchased, with the help of Archdeacon Hare, a book- 
selling business. The London shop was then given up. From 
1844 to 1858, the firm remained in Cambridge, where their estab- 
lishment became what we may call the “literary exchange ” of 
the place, its central figure being the remarkable and attractive 
personality of Daniel Macmillan. During the “ fifties,” as long, 
that is, as he was alive, no one who cared at all about books 
visited Cambridge without being taken to the Trinity Street 
shop. During the first decade, the publishing business was 
small. The total number of its publications was about one 
hundred and twenty, nearly one-half of which were either 
prize essays and poems, or single sermons and pamphlets. At 
the end of the second decade (1863), the firm removed its 
head-quarters to London. It is interesting to observe that in 
1862 the total number of books published was fifty-four 
(omitting single sermons, pamphlets, &c.), and that in 1864, 
the first complete year of business in London, it was eighty- 
nine. The centralising tendency which is now so strong, was 
even then, it would seem, sufficiently marked. In 1889, the 
last year given, the larger number was nearly doubled. The 
total of the whole forty-seven years, including publications 
of every kind, may be roughly estimated at about four 
thousand. 

These facts, to which others might be added by a careful 
analysis of the volume, are of no little interest; nor, though 
they concern in the first place a private enterprise, do we 
need any excuse for noting them. But it is the literary im- 
portance of the Catalogue which makes it a really notable 
publication. It is interesting to see the first appearance 
of names which were then, or were afterwards to become, 


* A Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmillan end Co,’s Publications, from 1843 to 
1889, London: Macmillan and Co. 


famous. In 1845, the firm published Richard Chenevix 
Trench’s Hulsean Lectures for the year; and in the fol- 
lowing year, a little tract, Cottage Prayers, by J. W. 
Colenso. In 1848, Archdeacon Hare’s name appears for the 
first time. Six years afterwards, all his publications were 
transferred to the firm. In 1850, Charles Kingsley’s name 
appears, or rather, his pseudonym of “ Parson Lot ;” in 185], 
those of Edward Thring and B. F. Westcott. In the year 
after, Archer Butler’s sermons are transferred to Messrs, 
Macmillan’s (these have been reprinted nine times). In this 
year also appeared Messrs. Davies and Vaughan’s Translation 
of Plato’s Republic, a book which may be said to have revived 
the dormant art of writing literary versions of the classics. 
It has had the success which it deserved. Six years, indeed, 
elapsed before a second edition was called for, and eight years 
more before a third. But this third has been reprinted ten 
times. (We may here note that the Catalogue distinguishes 
between a “ new edition ” and a“ reprint,” the latter being used 
for an impression from standing type or plates. We are also 
cautioned that an “ edition” means a quite uncertain number, 
“varying from 250 to 100,000.”) 1853 saw the publication of 
two famous books, Mr. Maurice’s Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament, and Theological Essays. These number respectively 
five and four editions. It will probably be a surprise to many 
‘students of Mr. Maurice’s works, to be told that, as far as the 
number of editions can be regarded as a test of success, both 
have been surpassed by the volume, Patriarchs and Lawgivers 
of the Old Testament. This has been reprinted six times. 1855 
was a notable year, being credited with Charles Kingsley’s 
Glaucus, ten times reprinted, and his Westward Ho! the re- 
prints and new editions of which mount up to thirty-three. 
As three of these were of the sixpenny issue, the total sale 
must have been very large, not far off half a million, 
we should guess. But even these figures have been sur- 
passed by Tom Brown’s Schooldays (1858), which, under one 
form or another, counts fifty issues. Tom Brown at Oxford 
(1861) seems to have been not unsuccessful for a con- 
tinuation, as it has reached a sixteenth reissue. Of Charles 
Kingsley’s other works may be mentioned Two Years 
Ago (twenty-two) ; Hypatia, originally published in 1853 by 
J. W. Parker and Son, transferred to Messrs. Macmillan in 
1863, and reprinted by them twenty-two times; and The 
Water-Babies (eighteen). It was, we must own, somewhat 
of a surprise to us to find that neither Geoffrey Hamlyn nor 
Ravenshoe, by Henry Kingsley, have gone beyond a third 
edition. We should not have thought the difference between 
the two novelists so great, though the work of Charles Kings- 
ley is undoubtedly the better of the two. Alice in Wonder- 
land comes high on the list, with thirty-five issues. Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge cannot be fairly compared, as her most 
popular books were first “published elsewhere ;” still, Messrs. 
Macmillan have republished The Heir of Redclyffe twenty-two 
times, Heartsease sixteen times, and The Daisy Chain twenty. 
Among the tales first published by this house are The Chaplet 
of Pearls (sixteen) and The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest (thirteen). 
Most critics, we fancy, would be inclined to reverse this order. 
John Inglesant numbers nineteen. Turning from fiction, we 
find Ecce Homo going through twenty editions between 1866 
and 1888; while the sequel, Natural Religion, has been re- 
printed but once, and that in the year of its appearance. 
Other considerable numbers are B. F. Westcott’s Bible in the 
Church (eleven), Bishop Lightfoot on The Epistle to the 
Galatians (nine), the same on The Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon (eight), and on The Philippians (nine). Matthew 
Arnold is a name to which we look with interest. The collected 
editions of his poems number five, not a large number when we 
remember the prodigious sale of Robert Montgomery’s Omui- 
presence of the Deity, and Pollok’s Course of Time. The first 
series of Essays in Criticism has been issued six times, the 
second twice, but then the latter was not published before 
1888. Lord Tennyson’s Poems were transferred to the firm 
in 1884, and were reprinted twelve times before the end of 
1889. But this does not represent the total circulation, as 
various portions have been published and reprinted separately. 
Tiresias, for instance, was reprinted thrice in the month 
following its publication. School-books, though probably the 





most lucrative kind of literature, are not particularly in- 
| teresting. Some of our readers, however, will be curious to 


| know how far the great variety of classical text-books now 
| offered for the choice of teachers has been welcomed. It is 
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dificult to make any comparisons, because the editors differ | or atleast not so profitable as to contribute to a great success, 


in acceptability, and some of the books, especially the less 
familiar, have not been long published. We gather, however, 
on the whole, that teachers are, as indeed we had supposed, a 
conservative race. In the series of “Elementary Classics,” 
our old friend Eutropius, who is certainly tedious in the 
extreme, tops the list with siz issues, a number in which he is 
equalled by a book of selections from Livy (the Hannibalian 
Campaigns); Cesar (the Invasion of Britain), and Horace 
(Odes i.), come next with five. Another Czxsar (Books ii. 
and iii), and Virgil (Aneid v.), follow with four. The 
only Greek book that equals them is Thucydides iv. In “The 
Classical Series,” text-books of a more advanced kind, we find 
the following results :— 


Year of 
Publication Editions, 
Cicero’s Second Philippic oe BEE cccccs 12 
»  Orations against Catiline cde! EOP oct 12 
Thucydides, The Sicilian Expedition.... 1867 ...... 12 
Tacitus, Agricola ... wae fete eS | A? 11 
Sallust, Catiline ... 1858 _...... 9 
» Jugurtha...  ... | ae 9 
Demosthenes, De Corona... OEE esas 8 
Livy, xxi.-xxii. : 1676 © ..062: 8 
Tacitus, Germania 1869 ...... 8 
Xenophon, Hellenics 7; 6 


Of the remaining fifty-seven, thirty-nine have been re- 
printed; but it must be remembered that some have been 
published so recently, that it is impossible to judge of their 
reception. The various series of “ Primers” present some 
notable results :— 


History, Fogiish Grammar, 17. 
Rome, 12. English Composition, 7. 
Greece, 10. Shake:perre, 6. 
Europe, 7. English Grammar Exercises, 4. 
Geography, Philosophy, ¢ 


6 
Old Greek Life, 4. 
Roman Antiquities, 3. 
France, 2, 


Homer, 

Greek Literature, 3. 

Classical Geography, 3. 

Exercises on English Grammar, 3. 
English Literature, 2. 

EcIENCE. 

Physiology, 13. 


LITERATURE, 
Children’s Treasury, 24, 


Physical Geography, 19. 


Physics, 19. Astronomy, 11. 
Chemistry, 17. Geology, 11 
Botany, 15. Logic, 7. 





Political Economy, 5. 

The “Introductory ” Science Primer, which, by-the-way, was 
published last, shows 6. How far these figures are moditied by 
the numbers in each issue, we cannot say. We learn, from com- 
parison with an advertisement, that the third reprint of the 
Roman Antiquities made up a total of 25,000. 

The series of “English Men of Letters” affords still more 
interesting results, as indicating the taste of more mature 
readers, if we are permitted to make the assumption, a very 
large one, we must confess, that the value of the authorship is 
a constant quantity, and that of the subject a varying one,— 
that is to say, that the public wants to read about X and Y, 
but does not care whether the account is written by A or 
B. We do not for a moment suppose that this is really the 
case; still, that the interest felt in the particular “ Man of 
Letters” treated of is an important factor in the general 
result, cannot be doubted. With this reservation we give the 
figures. (The whole series, we may say, has been reprinted in 
a cheaper form; of this reprint no account is taken.) Burke, 
Johnson, and Scott head the list with seven editions; Gold- 
smith, Shelley, and Spenser follow with five; Gibbon, Milton, 
Hume, and Thackeray come next with four; Bacon, Burns, 
Chaucer, Cowper, Defoe, Lamb, Macaulay, Southey, and 
Wordsworth have three; Bunyan, De Quincey, Hawthorne, 
Locke, Landor, Pope, and Swift ure credited with two; while 
the remaining eleven have not been reprinted, except, as has 
been said, in the cheaper edition. We have purposely abstained 
from giving the names of the authors, but we may remark 
that Johnson, Pope, and Swift are from the same pen, one of 
the most accomplished among English writers of the day, 
and that the first has been called for thrice as often, as 
far as reprints are concerned, as the other two. The names 
left in the last class are Addison, Bentley, Coleridge, 
Dickens, Dryden, Fielding, Gray, Keats (published very late 
i the series), Sheridan, Sidney, and Sterne. 

With the commercial success of the enterprise of which this 
Volume supplies the history, the public is not concerned. The 
mere appearance of this sumptuous record may be considered 
@ sufficient proof that it has been satisfactory. We have 
gathered from it, however, one set of figures which may in- 
terest our readers. After premising that, generally speaking, 

books which do not reach a second edition are not profitable, 


we give the following as the result of the publications of 
the three years, 1859, 1869, and 1879. Under 1859, in 33 
publications, single sermons, &c., being neglected, 19 of 
these did not get beyond a first edition; the remaining 14 
present an aggregate of 72 reissues (Mr. Todhunter’s Plane 
Trigonometry supplying 12, and Dr. Vaughan’s Notes for 
Lectures on Confirmation 15). For 1869 the figures are 103, 
50 being one-edition books, and 53 showing an aggregate of 
266. In 1879 there are 133, with 52 single editions, against 
81 with an aggregate of 317. 

The utility of the volume greatly depends upon the 
elaborate index. We have detected one error only,—an entry 
that concerns Horace, Odes i.-iii, being put under the head 
of “ Homer ” (p. 396). 





THE FRENCH IN WEST AFRICA* 

Does one Englishman in ten thousand know that the French 

port of Dakar, by Cape Verd, is regularly visited by steamers 

belonging to eight different lines? That it has “ many public 

establishments, vast hotels, pretty private houses”? That a 

railway, admirably served, connects Dakar with St. Louis, the 

capital of French Senegal (it is time to drop the name Sene- 

gambia, quite unknown to the French)? That another rail- 

way, but for military purposes only, has been constructed far- 
away in the interior, on the Senegal River, between Kayes 
and Bafoulabé? Whitaker, the all-knowing, knows nothing 

of these things, and speaks only of a railway being constructed 

between the Senegal and Niger Rivers. It is perhaps some- 

what more generally known that France, which claims Tim- 
buctoo and Bornu as Hinterland to her North African 

possessions, has been allowed to block up in West Africa 

the whole Hinterland of our Colonies of the Gambia and 

Sierra Leone, of Portuguese Guinea, and of the Liberian 

Republic. But one requires to look at a map like that 

annexed to Colonel Galliéni’s work to realise what a 

pitiful strip our Colony of the Gambia, for instance, has: 
become, nipped in between French possessions as between two 

half-open jaws ready to close upon it at any time. Not that, 

as far as England is concerned, she has any right to complain. 

She has had her opportunity, and neglected it. All that. 
France has done, she might have done long ago, and far more 
easily. If West Africa, which should have been English, is to 
be French, it is only her own supineness which England has 
to thank. Colonel Galliéni, in one instance, admits that he 
had a difficulty in obtaining a treaty from the Sovereign of 
Dingguiray, which has been of old in relation with Sierra Leone, 

and where he expresses a hope that the religious question will 
raise no difficulties, evidently implying the influence of 
Protestant missionaries, whom the Roman Catholic Church,. 
under French support, will at oncetry to root out. Yet England 

has certainly no right to quarrel now about a tract of country 

which is amongst the most insalubrious in the world, though 

it includes, between the 10th and 12th parallzls of latitude, a 
plateau (termed by the French “ Fouta Djalon”), beginning 
about a hundred miles only from the coast, which appears 
destined to be a centre of European habitation and influence. 
The one thing to be really regretted, is the closing-in of the 
Liberian Republic. If there is one State in Africa which 
ought to have been allowed free elbow-room and Hinterland 
unlimited, it is the Negro Republic. Without in any wise 
setting it up as a realised ideal, it will be found that its 
development, unaided except at the first from any foreign 
source, has been more rapid than that of any European 
Colony in Western Africa, until France took up the 
idea of founding a West African empire, and poured 
men and money into her West African Colonies. Con- 
sidering that Liberia was founded from the United States, 
and that even now the dream of recolonising Africa from the 
Western Continent has not died out, it appears astonishing: 
that the United States Government should not have stepped 
forward to secure the free working of the one serious attempt 
towards civilising Africa through the African. 

With the above reservation, the spread of French rule in 
West Africa is not a thing to be, on the whole, regretted. 
The method of its development is not an ideal one. It appears 
to resolve itself into this,—to force upon chief after chief 





* Deux Campagnes au Soudan Fiangais, 1886-88 Par le Lieutenant-Colonel 
Galliéni, breveté d’Etat-Major, 
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treaties by which they acknowledge themselves to be under 
French protection, and then to cut off their heads and annex 
their territories if they carry on any little war on their own 
account without waiting to be protected. But this appears to 
be very much the practice in Africa among all the European 
nations which are in process of gobbling up that continent, 
and one carried on with especial brutality by the Germans. 
It must, moreover, be recollected that the greatest chiefs are 
themselves Mussulman conquerors from the North or from the 
East, whose reign is one almost invariably of terror for the 
aboriginal tribes,—so much s0, that large territories which a 
century ago were filled with a busy population, are now little 
more than wastes. Wherever French rule extends, slave 
razzias cease, scattered fugitives come in from all sides to their 
old homes, and cultivation begins once more to spread. One 
of the many illustrations to Colonel Galliéni’s volume repre- 
sents the fording of the Niger by crowds of refugees from the 
States of the Mussulman,. Sovereign Samory, on its south 
side,—men, women, and children, to whom the boatmen on the 
river refused the use of their boats, for fear of Samory's 
vengeance :— 

“The current was very violent. One could see this human 
flock fling itself into the river, which they crossed partly on foot, 
partly by swimming; the young men held up the old men, a 
woman would bear her little one in a calabash lifted above her 
head. The sight was of the most picturesque description, with 
these woolly heads rising out of the water, carrying all sorts of 
objects, calabashes, baskets filled with millet, with cotton, stacks 
of maize, sheaves of rice, matting, &c., and amidst the crowd, 
oxen, sheep, goats swimming, pushed on by their owners.” 

Still more striking is the account of the building of the fort 
of Siguiry, whose protection the fugitives were seeking :— 

«These workmen were really the most docile ones in the world. 
They were employed in all the works about the fort,—some brought 
the stone, the sand, and the water needed by the masons; others 
helped the carpenters in the forest, or laboured to clear away the 
bush from the neighbourhood, in order to clear the field for our 
artillery ; a certain number were attached to the brickfield, to the 
limekiln, to the road-making department. As soon as the tam- 
tam was heard in the morning, every one was afoot. The plain, 
the plateau, the road to the forest were furrowed with long lines 
of natives going in the greatest order to their respective fields of 
labour, led by their overseers. The work began at 6 a.m., to stop 
at 12. They ate then on the spot the food—rice and couscoussou— 
brought in calabashes by the women charged with the cooking. 
Work went on again from 2 to 6. The workers showed extra- 
ordinary zeal, the reason being that, coming all from the villages 
of Bouré or from the valley of the Bakhoy, and having had to 
suffer from the cruel rule of Samory and of his agents, they wished 
to see finished as soon as possible the fort destined in future to 
protect them from their oppressors of old.” 

It would not interest the English reader to go into the details 
of Colonel Galliéni’s campaigns against the chief and prophet 
Mahmadou Lamine, or of the various incidental marches, 
missions, and explorations. The point to be observed is that 
France is raising up what may be called an African Sepoy 
Army. The number of European troops employed was very 
small, a single company of marine infantry, another of 


artillery workmen, and about 150 artillerymen, but 1,000° 


Senegalese riflemen and a division of Senegalese spahis, armed 
with repeating Kropatscheck rifles, the artillery consisting of 
two mountain pieces and one revolving Hotchkiss cannon. 
The European soldiers, it may be observed, were invariably 
mounted, since “ the European cannot march in the Soudan,” 
subject as he is, “on an average,” to an attack of fever every 
eight days. Of the native troops (commanded by Europeans) 
Colonel Galliéni says, speaking especially of the riflemen: 
“In turn pioneers, artillerymen, couriers, transport-men, 
always ready, always devoted, it is through them that we hold 
the vast territories which extend to the Niger.” And there 
is no doubt that the French do succeed in inspiring even an 
enthusiastic devotion among the natives. Colonel Galliéni 
gives a touching account of the death of an interpreter, 
Alassane—a Massulman too—who, when dying, and seeming 
not to know those who were about him, recovered conscious- 
ness on seeing Colonel Galliéni enter the hut sitting up, and 
exclaiming : “ Ah! mon Colonel! mon Colonel!” and pressed 
Galliéni’s hands to his breast whilst repeating the words, 
“France! France!” then calling his younger son Ali, put the 
Frenchman’s hand upon that of the lad as if to reeommend 
him, and from that time lost consciousness. 


It must, moreover, be observed that there is clearly now a 
national feeling in France for Colonial expansion. Colonel 
Galliéni speaks of the generous gifts made to his expedition 
by the “Société des Femmes de France,” the “Société de 





Secours aux Blessés,” the “ Association des Dames Frangaises,” 
and, again, of the important grants made for the “ Hostage 
Schools” by the “ Alliance pour la Propagation de Ja Langue 
Frangaise,”—a Society which might well deserve to have its 
English counterpart. These “ Hostage Schools” are a very 
important institution. The chiefs of villages are required to 
send one or two each of their children to these schools, where 
they receive a French education, not being allowed to speak 
among themselves in any other language but French. They 
are said to show a great wish to learn, and extreme willingness, 

Colonel Galliéni’s volume—which would have gained in 
popularity if it had lost in size and weight—represents a valu. 
able contribution to the history of European settlement in 
Africa. It contains many interesting and some amusing 
scenes; amongst others, one of the solemn discharge of a 
sham debt of René Caillié, the French traveller, made in order 
to dispel a “detestable reputation of dishonesty” of the French 
in Kankan, one of the leading markets of the Western Soudan. 





A SUMMER IN KIEFF.* 

Tuts book is likely to be popular. It is quite the fashion for 
a lady to set off alone on an adventurous journey, contrary 
to the advice of all her friends and relations. Each con. 
tinent has met with such ladies, and they are increasing in 
number every day. And the story of their travels is often, 
though not always, very well worth reading, told with liveli- 
ness, and full of original observation. There are among ladies 
ideal travellers, who look at things with a philosophic eye, 
and find and give amusement worth having and information 
worth remembering. 

We are afraid that the author of the present book can 
hardly be placed in so high a rank among travellers. She is 
lively enough, certainly; she is quite resolved to be funny; 
but in more than one place her readers must also be resolved 
to laugh. They will hardly laugh in spite of themselves; 
therefore she cannot be said to have quite attained her object. 
However, leaving out a few attempts in the comic vein, which 
seem to us failures, we can enjoy an interesting and minute 
account of the very troublesome journey from London to 
Southern Russia, made infinitely worse, of course, by the 
fact that the traveller could not speak well—or at least 
understand—any language but her own. Under such circum- 
stances, perhaps opposing relations are justified. How- 
ever, Miss Morris arrived safely at Kieff, in spite of 
the size of her luggage, the fear of being left behind at 
stations (which nearly led to starvation), the constant wis- 
understandings with stupid officials, the Russian Custom 
House, and fifty other hindrances. After all, her troubles 
were of the kind which seem infinitely larger at the time than 
afterwards; and in telling her experiences for the benefit of 
other people, she draws one or two excellent morals. One is, 
the falseness of the English idea that the English language 
will take people comfortably and intelligently everywhere. 
Another is, that “backsheesh” will do everything for an 
Englishwoman in straits abroad, and tears nothing :—*To 
wretched woman no resource is left but backsheesh or tears, 
and tears lose half their value abroad. Remember that, my 
dear sisters. There is no place in the world where a woman's 
tears are worth so much as in England; keep them, there- 
fore, for home use.” To a man, of course, the privilege of 
strong language is worth everything. Miss Morris suggests 
that her “sisters” may find it a good plan to “ learn up some 
of the most awe-inspiring titles you can find in an entomo- 
logical work, so that you may objurgate without reproach, and 
find relief for your overcharged feelings.” 

When the journey was over, the traveller found plenty of 
matter for lively observation in the public and private life of 
Kieff. The literature of babies being by common consent 
tiresome everywhere, we hear a little too much of that con- 
temptuous baby who reigns in the bungalow which is his home, 
the “earthly Paradise ” as to climate where this summer was 
so agreeably spent. However, though the baby pervades all 
this part of the book rather too strongly, we hear 4 
great deal that is new and interesting of all the baby’s 
surroundings. Housekeeping in Russia, for people of another 
nation, seems to be neither convenient nor comfortable. 
The marketing is primitive, but may suit some tastes: there 
are even people, we believe, who enjoy an hour’s obstinate 





* A Summ rin K-eff; or, Sunny Days m Southern Russia. By Isabel Morris. 
Illustrated by Cochrane Morris. 
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bargaining. The servants are bad, dishonest, untruthful, 
dirty, restless, uncivilised, and foolish. Much of this state of 
things, however, is due to the training of Russian masters and 
mistresses, who are themselves idle, indifferent, careless, and 
tyrannical. The whole spirit, in fact, is Oriental; the life is 
toa great extent Oriental; and all this means, for an Eng- 
lishwoman, trials that she cannot imagine till she is in the 
midst of them. Especially do these drawbacks strike people 
brought up with entirely British ideas. Now and then an 
understanding nature may be found capable of entering into 
the ideas of a different race, and of having patience with them. 
In many ways this present traveller shows herself sympa- 
thetic. She went to Kieff full of curiosity on all Russian 
subjects, a curiosity which she found very hard to gratify, for 
nobody would answer any questions. Neither Jew nor Nihilist, 
it seems, has power to interest deeply the foreign inhabitants 
of Kieff. As tothe Jews, Kieff opinion is rather on the side 
of the Russian Government, and has a good deal to say about 
those “ unscrupulous knaveries” which certainly go some way 
to excuse the hatred of a people. The Nihilists and Siberia 
are dangerous subjects, better avoided by dwellers in Russia 
of any nationality; and that Miss Morris’s friends should have 
declined to talk about them, was perhaps more prudence than 
indifference. According to them, all the information they 
had came from English newspapers, of which they did not 
speak with respect. “I expected my friends,” says the dis- 
appointed questioner, “to knowa great deal more than printed 
authorities at home, but find that the printed authorities are 
far ahead, and not only know what happens here, but have 
minute information about many things that never happen 
at all.” 

It is in her descriptions of the services of the Greek Church, 
and her remarks on Russian religion altogether, and especially 
on the manners and customs of the priests, that Miss Morris 
seems to us to fail most of all, and to show a narrowness of 
view quite unworthy of her usual intelligence. It is unphilo- 
sophical, to say the least, to laugh and mock at the candles 
burnt in simple faith by poor ignorant peasants before their 
saints; and no one, however convinced of the superiority of 
his own religion, has a right to say that “ Russians profess to 
worship God, but the Ikon is the real object of their adora- 
tion.” As to the irreverence of the priests, where, in any 
church on the Continent, either Roman or Greek, do the 
priests behave like English clergymen or Scotch ministers ? 
Manners which would be irreverent indeed in these, are simply 
and unconsciously natural in them. Those travellers who feel 
too much disgust at what they see, had better keep out of 
Roman or Greek churches altogether. 

Miss Morris describes Kieff as a beautiful and picturesque 
place, with the drawbacks of Russian manners, frequent fires, 
dirt, monks, and tarantula spiders. The sun shines there in 
earnest, but the white buildings glitter among gardens and 
stately trees, and the city seems to live in a constant round of 
military reviews and church festivals, varied by pilgrimages to 
the world-known shrine of St. Vladimir. Kieff was formerly, 
in its great days, a city of four hundred churches, and the 
chief centre of Christianity in Russia. It still possesses a 
barbaric splendour and an old-world sanctity which ought, 
one feels, to give it dignity even in the eyes of tourists. For 
many remarks in Miss Morris’s book, we should like to 
apologise to Kieff. But, as we have said, the book will be 
popular; it will be asked for at libraries; and a large per- 
centage of those who read it will say that it is “ very good.” 
With this success we hope that the author will be satisfied. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Century Magazine. May, 1891—October, 1891. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—The half-yearly volume of this well-known magazine 
scarcely needs any recommendation. The very first article will be 

.4 great attraction to many readers,—a most spirited account of 
fishing from the Florida reef. It is a case of the hand-line v. the 
rod, and the hand-line has the best of it. Mr. E. Eggleston’s 
story, “ The Faith-Doctor,” is brought to a conclusion. Among 
the miscellaneous articles are three on Indian wars, and as many 
which appear under the title of “ Present-Day Papers.” One of 
the latter, on « Pensions,” contains some curious facts. In 1818, 
Congress passed a Bill to provide for the survivors of the War of 

Independence, As thirty-three years had passed, it was calculated 








that an annual expenditure of $40,000 would suffice. Three 
millions were actually wanted; and in 1822 there were 12,331 
pensioners on the rolls. At present, 106 years after the termina- 
tion of the war, there are still names on the rolls. Of the war of 
1812, there are nine thousand pensioners (so, at least, we understand 
Mr. W. M. Sloane’s language). There are now 489,000 names on the 
pension-list of the late war. And the total appropriation of 
revenue under this head for last year was $167,.824,733. The 
volume is full of the most interesting matter, and is, as usual, 
admirably illustrated. 

Harper’s Young People, 1891. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
—This volume is full of things that will please its readers. Pos- 
sibly one might say that it is too full, for the close printing and 
thin paper, needed if so much is to be given for so little, are a 
little trying to some eyes ; the pages headed “ Our Post-Box” are 
inconveniently crowded. But then, the reading is intended for 
young eyes, and the seniors have no businessto complain. Grave 
and gay are combined, though, as is quite right, the latter pre- 
dominates. The illustrations are good. 

The Parachute, and other Bad Shots. Written by J. R. Johnson; 
pictured by C. E. Brock. (Routledge and Sons.)—This is one of 
the cleverest books of the kind that we have seen for some time. 
The verse is fairly good, the drawing excellent, especially in the 
first piece, “The Parachute,” though we may observe that the 
young hero as he is pictured on p. 6, is older than he appears on 
p. 16. Among the shorter pieces, mostly in the style invented 
by Mr. Lear, perhaps the best is “ Ancestral Descent.” We can 
only give the words :— 


“There was an eccentric old gent 
Who boasted his ancient descent, 
In fact you could trace 
From the cast of his face 
How far back his pedigree went.’” 


The two monkeys who look on from above are certainly like 
relatives. : 

Various gaily illustrated books intended for younger children 
may be mentioned together :—Routledge’s Book of Birds, Beasts, and 
Fishes (G. Routledge and Sons), given in another form in the 
Panorama of Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. From the same publishers 
we have The Army, by Richard Simkin,—gay pictures of various 
branches of the Army, and the weapons which they wield. The 
“12th Lancers ” and the “ Black Watch” charging, and a “ Field 
Battery of the Royal Artillery in Action,” are given in effective 
pictures. Old Mother Hubbard is a well-known favourite, very 
humorously rendered.——Our Armies, illustrated and described 
by Richard Simkin (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), gives a 
description, both by pen and pencil, of our military force. There 
are five sections, the enumeration of which will be the best 
account of the book. These are: “ British Cavalry,” “ British 
Artillery and Infantry,” “Indian Native Cavalry,” “Indian 
Native Artillery and Infantry,” and “The British Army of the 
Past.” Why are the Volunteers always omitted ? 


We do not know whether we have already noticed The Nursery 
Alice, by “ Lewis Carroll”’ (Macmillan)—it bears, we see, the date 
of 1889—but we may anyhow commend it as a very pretty book. 
It is meant, the author tells us, for the special benefit of children 
from ‘‘0 to five.” The pictures are very funny, and admirably 
coloured. 

Book of Nonsuch. By H.C. Finlay. (D. Bryce and Son, Glas- 
gow )—Nonsense may be either good or bad. We can hardly 
include this new invention of Nonsuch in the first kind. 

Marjorie and her Papa. By Robert Home Fletcher. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—A very pretty book, with child-talk and capital pictures, 
and an extravagant little story of the “ Alice in Wonderland” 
type, and other pleasant and entertaining matters. Altogether, 
this is a book to be desired by and for children. 

The Illustrated Book of Patience Games. Translated and edited 
by Professor Hoffmann. (Routledge and Sons.)—“ Patience,” 
which certainly has the unique recommendation that it can be 
played by one person, has a continuously increasing literature 
devoted to it. Whether this book is new or not, we cannot say; 
nor have we such knowledge of the game as would enable us to 
decide whether there is any novelty in the games described. No 
less than sixty-three kinds are here described. The first requisite 
for “ patience” playing is effective shuffling. Unshuffled packs 
make a second attempt either too easy or hopeless. Mr. Hoffmann 
begins by giving a recipe for an effective shuffle. 

Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in England. By W. J. Loftie. 
(Blackie and Son.)—This is a volume intended both for ornament 
and for utility. It is one of “ Vere Foster’s Water-Colour Series,” 
and Mr. Loftie’s descriptions are followed by practical hints by 
Mr. E. J. Florris. Chap. i. is devoted to a description of Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, and Sir T. Lawrence. This is followed 
by “general instructions for figure-painting in water-colours,” 
Mr. Florris having the good sense, not always exhibited by writers 
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on the subject, of recommending only permanent water-colours 
(with an apology for vermilion, for which it seems there is no sub- 
stitute). Then we have “The Infant Samuel,” first given in 
colours (the representation being taken, we are told, from the 
original picture), and then in an outline sketch. “ Directions for 
Painting” follow. “Heads of Angels,” “ Miss Penelope Boothby,” 
“The Blue Boy,’ “The Age of Innocence,” “The Princess 
Amelia,” “Simplicity,” ‘The Strawberry-Girl,” are similarly 
dealt with. Various less famous pictures are given without 
colours. This is a very pretty and useful book. 

The Heroes of the Telegraph. By J. Munro. (Religious Tract 
Society.) — This work,” we learn from a prefatory note, “is in 
some respects a sequel to ‘ Pioneers of Electricity,’ ” concerning, 
as it does, what is doubtless the most important application of 
the force. We have, by way of introduction, an account of some 
curious anticipations of the telegraph. In 1665, for instance, 
Joseph Glanvil wrote :—* To confer at the distance of the Indies by 
sympathetic conveyances may be as usual to future times as to us 
in literary correspondence.” But he was thinking of telepathy 
rather than telegraphy. One “C. M.” (initials which have not 
been identified with certainty) in 1755 devised a scheme for 
running a number of insulated wires between two places, one for 
each letter of the alphabet. He was evidently getting “ warm.” 
In 1806, “Ralph Wedgwood submitted a telegraph based on 
frictional electricity to the Admiralty, but was told that the sema- 
phore was sufficient for the country.” Ten years later, the Great 
War being at an end, the Admiralty thought that “telegraphs 
of any kind were wholly unnecessary.” Chap. ii. is given to 
Charles Wheatstone, and iii. to Samuel Morse. The other 
chapters are devoted to Sir William Thomson, Sir W. Siemens, 
Fleeming Jenkin, Johann P. Reis (first inventor of an electric 
telephone), Graham Bell, I. A. Edison, and D. E. Hughes. An 
appendix gives an account of some inventors of what may be 
called the second rank. 

A Selection from the Sonnets of William Wordsworth. With Illus- 
trations by Alfred Parsons. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—We 
have here nearly ninety sonnets, beginning with two in which the 
poet apologises for the limitations of the sonnet form. “ Nuns fret 
not at their convent’s narrow room,” and “Scorn not the Sonnet, 
Critic, you have crowned.” Some of the “ Sonnets Written in Very 
Early Youth” follow. Among the others may be mentioned the 
famous “They dreamt not of a perishable home, who thus could 
build” (not accompanied, however, by a picture of King’s College 
Chapel) ; “The shepherd, looking eastward, softly said,” illus- 
trated by a fine landscape with a rising moon; “In sight of the 
Town of Cockermouth,” with a very carefully worked view from 
the sea; and “ While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, Shall 
live the name of Walton, sage benign!” with a very pretty river 
scene. The illustrations are executed in the well-known American 
style of engraving. 

Stimson’s Reef. By C.J. Hyne. (Blackie and Son.)—Treasure- 
trove supplies the main interest to this story. T'wo cousins find 
themselves suddenly reduced to poverty by a relative’s unlucky 
speculation in a South American gold-mine. They resolve to go 
out and search for it, taking comrades who are more or less 
interested in the matter. On their way they find a pirate’s 
treasure, for which, however, other claimants turn up. The gold- 
mine which gives a title to the story is also discovered in due 
time, and proves to be another treasure. Good things, however, 
are seldom obtained without difficulty, and the young adventurers 
have their share, and even more than their share, of dangers. We 
cannot say that Mr. Hyne has struck out anything very novel in 
this story, but he has worked on the old lines with considerable 
success. 

The Warwickshire Avon. Notes by A. T. Quiller-Couch. TIllus- 
trations by Alfred Parsons. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—The 
author begins his Avon pilgrimage at Naseby Field, one of the 
English watersheds, seeing that from close to the monument 
which commemorates the great fight, the water runs down on one 
side to the Wash, and on the other to the Bristol Channel. He 
follows the course of the stream, describing as he goes, and 
having the work of his pen ably seconded by the pencil of his 
collaborateur. The little landscapes are excellent, “ Bow Bridge, 
on Watling Street,” being one of the best. Lutterworth, which 
is on a tributary, and Rugby are passed with brief notice. In 
time the stream, not without many turnings, brings the travellers 
to Stoneleigh Park, the Arden of early days, and thence to 
Warwick, and so to Stratford, where the halt is briefer than one 
might have expected; but then, there is no lack of descriptions 
of Stratford. Evesham and Tewkesbury are the chief places in 
the latter part of the tour. The book is altogether a pleasant one. 
The only fault that we find is the illegibility of the names in the 
maps. 


Vestiges of Old Southampton. Twelve Etchings by Frank 





McFadden. (H. M. Gilbert, Southampton.)—We are quite in 
accord with the.emphatic commendation bestowed by Mr. G. D, 
Leslie in his preface on Mr. McFadden’s loyal enterprise, as it is 
not extravagant to call it. Mr. McFadden is, as we under- 
stand it, a resident in Southampton, and he has devoted no 
little labour to the task of preserving the aspect of some 
of the older features of the town. ‘The old order changeth, 
giving place to new,” and buildings, however picturesque, have 
to disappear at the imperious bidding of social or commercial 
convenience. The fate that is overtaking Rome, Southampton 
cannot hopetoescape. Photography does something to perpetuate 
these fast-vanishing memorials of the past; but the photograph, 
as Mr. Leslie suggests, is not permanent, nor can it “ convey the 
interesting impression that is imparted to us by the brain and 
skilful hand of the sympathetic artist.” Among twelve etchings 
may be mentioned “The South Castle,” “The West Gate,” “The 
Arcade” (a very pleasing specimen of the artist’s work), anda 
“View of Old Southampton” from the sea. Mr. McFadden isa 
careful and skilful artist, whose work is as far as possible removed 
from that of the impressionist school. 





Idle Hours with Nature. By Charles Dixon. _ (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Dixon always writes so pleasantly, and yet with so 
much thoroughness and attention to details, that we look forward 
to his books, confident that he will teach us something and express 
some decided opinion that will help to clear a knotty point. There 
are chapters about all the phases of bird-life, some devoted to the 
habits of particular families, such as swallows and game-birds; 
others to the bird-life of certain localities, the water-side, the 
orchard ; and others, again, to the division of daily song, the evolu- 
tion of changing habits, and the wonderful problem of migration. 
Good examples of different subjects are ‘“ Peeps between the 
Reeds,” a charming chapter, and “ Sunny Days in a Sunny Land,’ 
where Mr. Dixon takes us to Algeria. But it is all good, and the 
writer knows how to tell us of familiar things without merely 
repeating them. He has something to say about migration in 
“North by West and South by East,” and all through there is a 
leaven of thoughtful observation and true appreciation of the 
significance of the mysterious habits and movements of birds. 

Poachers and Poaching. By John Watson. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Under this heading Mr. Watson has collected miscel- 
laneous articles on birds and country rambles. There is really 
very little about poachers and poaching in the articles, and all 
that there is we have heard before, and from Mr. Watson, too. 
The title is most misleading, and its appropriation is a serious 
want of judgment. 

The Way She Won Him. By Mrs. Houstoun. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—Mrs. Houstoun is one of those writers who think that the 
best way to bring a pure character into relief is to paint others 
black in as strong language, not to say coarse, as may be con- 
sidered necessary. Her puppets are always the same; the men 
have led stormy youths, the women have made a mistake; the only 
variation is when the writer forgets the particular phase of 
character allotted to one performer, and immediately invents 
another for him or her. To us, it is nothing less than marvellous 
that Mrs. Houstoun, having written a certain number of novels, 
has not acquired more variety in treating of society life. The 
sameness of her method becomes sickening; to give the men the 
proper flesh-tint, some coarse references to the demi-monde follow 
as a matter of course; and the young women, to have any interest, 
must always be in love with married men. The taste which calls 
forth such writers as Mrs. Houstoun must, indeed, be worthy of 
the extraordinary society she describes. We can only think of 
one touch of nature that redeems The Way She Won Him ; other- 
wise it is badly written, slovenly, and tainted with a grossness 
which is as unnecessary as it is exaggerated and untrue. 

Cornered. By Norman Porritt. (Leadenhall Press.)—This is 
the story of a bank-manager who speculates with his employer's 
money, of a villainous jobber who aids and abets him, of another 
rascal who has a part to play in their wicked schemes, and of an 
honest young man who, for a time, is made a victim. Of course 
there is a story of love intertwined with the story of crime. The 
effect of the whole is fairly satisfactory ; but the tale is too long. 
The dimensions indicated by the term “shilling shocker” are 
especially suitable to this kind of literature. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. By Oscar Wilde. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—In anumber of sentences which somehow remind us of Walt 
Whitman, Mr. Oscar Wilde enunciates his favourite maxim that 
art has nothing to do with morality. But his tale is not con- 
sistent with his preface. Dorian Gray is a very beautiful young 
man of whom an artist paints a very beautiful picture. He becomes 
a scoundrel, to put plainly what Mr. Wilde wraps up in an amazing 
amount of fine words; his villainies leave no trace on his coun- 
tenance, but are reflected in his picture, which assumes by degrees 
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the evil expressions which are appropriate to them. He has 
the grace to be ashamed of this unflattering mirror, and destroys 
the portrait, and lo! his servants find next morning “a splendid 
portrait of their master as they had last seen him, in all the 
wonder of his exquisite youth and beauty,” while “lying on the 
floor was a dead man, withered, wrinkled, and loathsome of 
visage.” This seems to us very like a moral, for all that the 
author may protest. It is a lamentable falling away from his 
purpose; but we cannot help congratulating him. 


Thomas Sopwith, M.A., C.E., F.R.S. With Excerpts from his 
Diary of Fifty-seven Years. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
M.D., LL.D., FR.S. (Longmans.)—As a surveyor of mines and 
railways, Mr. Sopwith lived an active and successful life. He 
appears to have been entirely pleased with himself and with his 
friends; he had unbounded health, was happy in his domestic 
relations, loved society and travel, and had a variety of interests 
congenial to his taste. He gained, too, all the honours due toa 
man of high professional ability, was associated with twenty-six 
learned institutions, and “by these bonds of fellowship was 
connected with general science and literature ; geological, mining, 
engineering, and usefularts; geography, meteorology, and natural 
history ; and statistics, antiquities, and the fine arts.” Mr. Sopwith 
was, we do not doubt, greatly gifted, but in spite of his eminent 
virtues and acquirements, the narrative of his life is so far from 
proving attractive, that the reader will be inclined to ask why 
it was written. His Diary consists, we are told, of “no fewer than 
one hundred and sixty-eight small, neatly and strongly bound 
volumes, and of three large volumes ;” but if we may judge from 
the extracts selected by Dr. Richardson, it is essentially common- 
place,—useful and interesting, no doubt, to the writer and his 
family, but of little public value. The task of reading through 
one hundred and seventy-one volumes of manuscript must have 
proved a heavy one; but if in so doing Dr. Richardson has 
skimmed the cream, the milk must be of a poor quality. Some- 
thing there is of value which a careful reader may extract from 
the text; it would be strange were it not so, for Mr. Sopwith did 
not live the life of a recluse; but, however interesting he may 
have proved in society, as a diarist he is dull, and there is nothing 
in the biographer’s style or matter to lighten the somewhat 
leaden weight of the volume. 

Marie Louise, the Island of Elba, and the Hundred Days. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—The story of the Hundred Days will 
always be read with interest, and M. de Saint-Amand has told 
it with great vividness from a Frenchman’s point of view. His 
emotions and his judgment are frequently at variance, and while 
deploring Napoleon’s lust for military glory, he notes with 
exultation that, upon sailing to his prison in St. Helena, “ the 
giant of battle kept his glorious sword.” Again, on the first page 
of the narrative, Marie Louise is said to have been originally a 
devoted wife, while throughout the narrative he makes it evident 
that she had never really loved Napoleon. The author considers 
that for many of the results which followed Napvleon’s fall, Marie 
Louise was responsible, and he quotes the saying of the Russian 
Emperor that if she had been willing to return to France with 
her son, a Regency might have been established. The Empress 
found ample compensation for the loss of Napoleon in the 
society of General Neipperg, who was neither young nor handsome. 
She was a heartless woman who had not even a mother’s ambition 
for the interests of her own son, and it is passing strange that 
in his will Napoleon should have written: “I have always been 
satisfied with my dearest wife Marie Louise; I have preserved to 
the last moment the tenderest sentiments towards her.” Yet 
this wife, when the Emperor escaped from Elba, declined to join 
him in Paris, and when all was lost at Waterloo, listened with 
equanimity to the fatal news, and to the triumphant music played 
under her windows by Austrian musicians. Never once, as M. de 
Saint-Amand observes, during the second death-struggle of the 
Empire, did she lift up her voice to plead the cause of her 
husband and her son. “Not a letter, not a line; not a phrase 
to console the vanquished of Waterloo, the captive of the 
‘Bellerophon.’ The English themselves were moved to pity; Marie 
Louise remained cold.’’ 


Through Russia on a Mustang. By Thomas Stevens. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Mr. Stevens is a keen and practised observer, and in 
his ride from Moscow to Sebastopol has had as dreary a field for 
his observations as we can well conceive of. Riding alone, or in 


the company of a Russian student who was his companion and 
interpreter for part of the way, through the heart of the country, 
he was almost everywhere received with suspicion, and nowhere 





with the hospitality which he had heard of as a prominent trait in 
the Russian character. Repeated receptions accorded to him as 
the “Evil One,” “ Antichrist,” or the Cattle-Plague incarnate, | 
may well have given a cynical tone to Mr. Stevens’s estimate of | 





Russian character and institutions, and have made him pause 
before accept:ng the prevalent notion that “warmheartedness ” 
may serve as a cloak for an array of vices peculiarly trying to a 
straightforward, decided American mind. The occasional ebulli- 
tions of ‘‘warmheartedness ”—not, however, directed towards 
himself, but of which he was witness—seem to have been a special 
source of irritation to Mr. Stevens. In his account of the double 
tyranny exercised by the Government and the Orthodox Church, 
through what we may term their middlemen, Mr. Stevens has 
shown that the unhappy people have good ground for regarding 
everything and every one out of the common way with suspicion. 
It is a deplorable picture, and not even the author’s readiness to 
relieve its monotony by dwelling with some humour on many 
incongruous and often exasperating incidents of his ride, can 
make his book anything but a depressing one to read. It will, 
however, fulfil Mr. Stevens’s intention of giving what reads as 
a very true picture of Russian peasant life and condition, upon 
which we suppose the more light thrown the better, for it will 
take much to penetrate its gloom. A chapter devoted to “inter- 
viewing” Count Tolstoi in his home, is an interesting episode in 
the book. The characters respectively of the Russian gentleman 
who served as interpretor and companion, and of ‘ Texas,’ the 
Hungarian mustang, are amusingly dwelt upon, and if we did not 
remember that our amusement is not the aim of the book, we 
could wish there was more about them. 


The Double Event: a Tale of the Melbourne Cup. By Nat. Gould 
(“Verax”). (G. Routledge and Sons.)—The general character of 
this brisk and interesting story may be most easily indicated by 
saying that its author is an Australian rival of Captain Hawley 
Smart, and by no means an unsuccessful one, for The Double Event 
is richer in narrative material than are most of the turf-tales of 
the English novelist. Without having any special grace or 
charm of style, Mr. Gould knows how to construct a good solid 
plot, and to tell his story in such a way as to secure and retain 
the interested attention of his readers. The real hero of the book 
is the horse ‘ Caloola,’ who is backed by his owner, Jack Drayton 
(alias Marston), to win the Melbourne Derby and Cup—hence the 
title of the story—with the hope that the event will procure for 
him the hand of the pretty Edith Kingdon, whose heart is already 
his. The villain of the tale, one Fletcher, is of course a plotter 
against fhe success of ‘ Caloola’ and the happiness of Marston, and 
his machinations provide Mr. Gould with plenty of material for 
a delineation of the seamy side of Australian turf-life. Novels 
dealing with unlimited gambling are not perhaps, as a rule, the 
most wholesome of reading; but allowing for the theme, The 
Double Event is a healthful as well as entertaining story. 


Edited by J. Payne 
Collier. 5 vols. (George Bell and Sons.)—The new “Aldine” 
edition of the poets will contain no volumes dearer than these 
five to the lover of poetry. It is easy to point out the defects 
of “ The Faerie Queene,” its incompleteness and its incoherence as 
anallegory; but whatever the great poem lacks, it is never wanting 
in the poet’s supreme gift, imagination; and to this penser adds 
an enchanting sweetness of versification that has never been 
surpassed. He is, as Milton calls him, “a sage and serious 
poet,” and he is also emphatically the poet of the beautiful, and 
knows how to make unpleasant imagery serve as a foil to this 
end. English poetry, too, owes him an infinite debt for the 
gift of the “Spenserian stanza,’ one of the finest poetical 
instruments our language possesses. It is not surprising that 
the creator of this bewitching music should have been styled the 
“ poets’ poet ;” and it must be remembered that it is not only in the 
use of this stanza that he has won his high place in literature. 
It is only necessary to read the “Epithalamion” to see that 
Spenser’s place is with the greatest of lyric poets. How far he 
is appreciated by readers in our day, we have no means of judging. 
That poetry is read, or verse that calls itself poetry, there is 
ample proof in the popularity of poems which, if they do not 
rival “The Faerie Queene” in length, are yet long for days in 
which brevity is more desirable than it was in the leisurely age of 
Elizabeth. The convenient as well as handsome form in which 
Spenser’s works are now offered to the public, ought at least to 
benefit many youthful readers ; and all who have sufficient imagina- 
tion to find life and food in them, will learn to love Spenser more 
and more, the longer they dwell upon his pages. His verse is a 
“perpetual feast of nectared sweets,” with some “crude surfeit ” 
perhaps, but with far less than we might expect from a poet whose 


The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. 


works are of such magnitude. 


Thoughts on Religious History. By the Hon. Albert S. G. 
Canning. (Remington and Co.)—Mr. Canning assumes, it seems 
to us, a somewhat patronising air to the religions cf which he 
speaks; nor has he anything particularly novel to say; but his 
reflections are mostly just and reasonable. We must remind 
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him that Marcus Aurelius can hardly be said to have desired to 
restore Paganism, though he certainly persecuted Christianity, 
and that, whatever he did or did not attempt, it was certainly not, 
as Mr. Canning seems to think, after the time of Constantine. 


Drvinity.—Critical Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel. By Colin Camp- 
bell, B.D. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The special objects to which 
Mr. Campbell devotes his attention in these volumes are a little 
startling. He discusses, first, the Demonology of the Evange- 
list, and then his “ Ebironite tendencies.’ He would distinguish, 
however, between the earlier and the later Ebironitism; it was 
the latter only that denied the Divinity of Christ. His volume is 
full of proofs of careful study, though its author seems to us to 
sometimes push his conclusions too far. Biblical Scholarship and 
Inspirations. Two Papers by Llewellyn J. Evans and Henry 
Preserved Smith. (R. Clarke and Co., Cincinnati.) ——The Book of 
Proverbs. By R. F. Horton, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
This is a volume of “ The Expositor’s Bible.” An Introduction 
gives a useful analysis of the Book, dividing it according to its 
probable authorship. He sees in chaps. i.-ix. the work of an author, 
“ who, unknown to us by name, is among the greatest and noblest 
of Biblical writers,” and who rises in his description of wisdom to 
as high a point as is attained by any pre-Christian writer. Chaps. 
x.-xxii., 16, are the “ Proverbs of Solomon” (though we do not under- 
stand that Mr. Horton commits himself definitely to the Solomonic 
authorship). Then follows a first appendix (xxii., 17—xxiv., 22) 
and a second (xxiv., 23-35). The collection of the “‘ men of Heze- 
kiah” (xxv.-xxix.) succeeds; and after these we have other 
collections, sometimes widely differing in tone. Mr. Horton’s 
treatment of his subject is, to a large extent, homiletic, and will 
be found to contain in it much that is highly attractive and 
useful. ‘The Tongue,” “ Human Freedom,” “ The Creed of Reve- 
lation,’ “A Good Woman,” are among the parts which we 
would specially commend to our readers. Epistles of SS. 
James, Peter, John, and Jude, with Notes by the Rev M. F. Sadler 
(Bell and Sons).—Mr. Sadler now completes, the “ Revelation ” 
excepted, his “Church Commentary on the New Testament.” 
The notes, “ Critical and Practical,” are much more of the latter 
than of the former character. “ Critical” they can hardly be called. 
The notion that St. Jude, by inserting the prophecy of Enoch, 
pronounces that to be genuine (though the rest of the Book of 
Enoch is undoubtedly spurious), is wholly uncritical, because 
it indicates a foregone conclusion. Words of Peace. Sermons 
by the late Rev. W. F. Hamilton, edited by Rev. J. Arthur 
Alloway. (W. H. Allen ani Co.)—Mr. Hamilton’s widow left 
legacies to various clergymen on condition of their preaching her 
husband’s sermons at regular intervals. What will be the result 
two thousand years hence ?——The Path Towards Knowledge: Dis- 
courses on Scme Difficulties of the Day. By W. Cunningham, D.D. 
(Methuen and Co.)—Population (with a review of the theories of 
Malthus), Socialism, money, education, are some of the subjects 
which Dr. Cunningham discusses, always from the point of view 
of a believer.——Studies in Hegei’s Philosophy of Religion, by J. 
Macbride Sterrett. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——At Odd 
Minutes. Extracts, collected and arranged by G. M. A. Hornby. 
(Elliot Stock.)—A compilation made for devotional purposes. 
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LI BERTY” Kien ASHMERES, 


Made specially for Libet and Co., of pure 
ART Indian Wool, lek dyed in“ Liberty” Colours, 
combine the softness of Eastern Fabrics with 

FABRICS the durability of European Manufactures, 
FOR whilst their uniform excellence of quality and 

WINTER DRESSES. modera'e prices adapt them to every-day 
Beautiful and Inexpensive, 


requirements 
Prices, from 3s. per yard, 44 inches wide, to 
New Patterns post-free, 
LIBERTY and CO., 


25s. per piece of 9 yards, 25 inches wide. 
New Winter Patterns post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, enamel (Established 1807.) 


| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 

| Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 

| 

CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


$ M EDLEY’ Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies ; Billiard "and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 














aYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE, 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


MUSGRAVE'’S "2, 4080 “TT LS TER” STOVES 
(Improved under five patents.) 


Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 
One hundred different designs and sizes. 


MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the “‘ Small Pipe” and ‘‘ Large Pipe”’ Systems. 
Success in every case guaranteed, 
MUSGRAVE and CO., Limited, 
97 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast, 





OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on tho Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and. the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OU R E Y E §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to ‘ola —_ 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.RB.A.S., F.B.M.S., &e. 


With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for ls, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 68 Strand, London, wc, 
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With the view of assisting the re- 
vival of the Silk Industry in the 
country, DEBENHAM and FREE- 
BODY have had a variety of Silk 
Goods manufactured in Manchester, 
Spitalfields, and elsewhere, to which 
they beg to invite the attention of the 
public. 


BRITISH 


SILKS. 


These Silks are of lighter dye than 


most of those manufactured on the 


DEBENHAM 


ae Continent, which in itself is a guaran- 
tee of fair wear. 


FREEBODY, A Pamphlet containing the recent 
correspondence in the Times, and 
LONDON, W. | patterns of the various Silks, post- 
free. 








CALICO AND FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH ATR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Per- 
fect warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet, 


Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 
Illustrated Price-Inst sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
and from all first-class country Hosiers, 





THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD’ GALLERY, 
VIGO STREET, LONDON. 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE begs to announce the 
PUBLICATION during the AUTUMN of the following important 
ETOHINGS and MEZZOTINTS :— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, after Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Etched by GavsEan. 

DIANA and ENDYMION, after G. F. Watts, R.A. Mezzotint by F, Sxort. 

GLEANERS. Original Etching by L. P. SmyTHE, 

EVENING LIGHT. Original Etching by WiLFRIp Batt. 

KIT’S HOLE REACH. Original Etching by W. L. Wrtuie, A.R.A. 

A BACCHANTE, af-er G. F. Watts, R.A. Mezzotint by F. STERNBERG. 

8ST. JACQUES, LISIEUX. Original Etching by C. J. Watson. 

ST. ETIENNE DU MONT—PARIS. Original Etching by OC. J. Watson. 

The CAST SHOE. Original Etching by R. W. MacBeru, A.R.A. 

HINGHAM, NORFOLK, after J. Crome. Mezzotint by Frank Suort. 

The PASS of ST. GOTHARD, after J. M. W. Turner, A.R.A. Mezzotint by 
Frank SHort. 

EVENING. Mezzotint, W. Strana. 

These Plates will be issued in one “‘ state ”” only, and printed by Mr. F. Goulding. 


Catalogues, with particulars as to price and numbers to be printed, will be for- 


warded on application, 
WiILLiaM JONES GIRLS’ 
MONMOUTH. 


Estates GOvERNORS—The HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY. 


— APPOINTMENT of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

e Governing Body of the above School will proceed to the appoin 

of a HEAD-MISTRESS on TUESDAY, December abnd, 1891, perenet 

rome & scheme of the Charity Commissioners dated February 23rd, 1891, the 

Pong Governors are required to provide proper buildings suitable for not less 

pre Mana ben | Scholars and Boarders. Pending the erection of the new buildings, 
Th States Governors have taken a House in Monmouth for a Girls’ School. 

q curriculum embraces, in addtion to the usual English subjects, French, 
rman, Natu: al Science, Algebra, Geometry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, and 


usie, 
The emoluments of the Head-Mistress consist of a fixed sti 
ume ® nd of £100 per 
fe capitation payments of £2 for each girl up to the Pro of 100, a 
br 100 ed rooms and board. The capitation payments for girls above the number 
- will be tixed hereafter by tne Governors, 
cof hi ve are Scholarships tenable in the School, and also Exhibitions to any place 
me er education approved by the Governors. 
Cana will commence on MONDAY, January 25th, 1892, 
wil oe es for the appointment must be between the ages of 25 and 35 years, 
and th - Send in their applications, together with 25 copies of printed testimonials, 
aarte poses of not more than three persons to whom reference may be made, 
teller November 21st, 1891, to ARTHUR VIZARD, Clerk to the Governors, 
, from whom forms of application, together with a copy of the scheme 
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and further information, may be obtained. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE NORTH WALES 


(BANGOR). 


APPLICATIONS invited for the CHAIR of Logic, Philosophy, and Political 
Econowy, now vacant in this College, owing to the appointment of Professor Henry 
Jones to the Chair of Philosophy and Rhetoric in the University of St. Andrews. 
Stipend, £250, with share of fees guaranteed up to £50.—Applications, with 40 
copies of testimonials, to be in the hands of the undersigned, not later than 
WEDNESDAY, November 25th. The new Professor will be ex to enter on 
his duties at the beginning of the new year.—For further particulars, apply to 

W. CADWALADR DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 

Bangor, October 17th, 1891, 


N OXFORD GRADUATE (History Honours, 1891), 

resident in London, and having his mornings free, wishes to meet with 

work as Private Secretary, Tutor, or with some similar appointment.—Address, 
“C.,” 4St. Andrews Road, Southsea, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, French, German, Italian, Musi i 


— , Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Septelen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. . 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

laygroundadjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the g t of bers of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leadin; 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on vel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
4 be ta apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—SELECT SCHOOL, 
with home comforts and careful supervision for YOUNG LADIES wishing 

to study modern languages inthe Schoul, or at the H gh School. Great advantages 
for Music, Painting; tnorough conversational French and German; references 
in England.—Apply, Mesdemoiselles HOFFHERK, Villa Beauséjour; or Miss 


TUKE, Bancroft, Hitchin. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE (for 
43 and 45 HARLEY sTRYET. 
PrincrpaL—The Rev. Canon ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse, 
Lavy-Resipest—Miss CRUUDACE. 
The HALF-TERM for tle College and School will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
November 5th. 
Prospectus of the SECRETARY. 


(\UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), LONDON, 
43 and 45 HAl LiY STREED, W. 


Tne PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN HISTORY will be VACANT at 
CHRISTMAs. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be in before THURSDAY, 
November 12th. 

Particulars may be obtained, personally or by letter, from tie LADY-RESI- 
DENT, at the College. 


O V E R GC OLL 8B @ SB. 


A High-Class Public Sshool] on moderate terms. 

Successes include Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and high places 
(direct) on the lists at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, Fiv.s-Court, Cricket, 
and Sea-Bathing. 

There is a Junior School; numerous £cholarships in the School and ai the 
Universities. 

Each boy has a separate bed: oom. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to Major-General ETESON, Bursar; or Rev. W. 
BELL, M.A., Head- Master. 
ADLEY COLLEGE. — BYE-ELECTION to TWO 

CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £80, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 

ship) of £55, tenable at the School for four years. Candidates must be under 15 
years of age. EXAMINATION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, December 9th.—For 
farther particular:, apply to the Rev. the WAKUVEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


of 
































LADIES), 





sent 














RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will 

be an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum 

on DECEMBER 15th and 16th inst.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, the College, Brighton. 


“ T\CONOMIST,” 1867 to 1878, 24 half-yearly volumes, and 

“INVKSTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,” 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-calf, for DIsPO3AL.—‘“‘ J. B.,’’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


RGAN for SALE—CHAMBER ORGAN, late the 
property of a Professor of Music, deceased, in a richly carved old oak case. 

Foot and side blower, with hydraulic engine. Two manuals, 12 stops, CC to G. 
Full compass of Pedals.—Apply to “T. C.,” 51 The Chase, Clapham Common, S.W. 














NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through, any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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THE RAILWAY & GENERAL AUTOMATIC LIBRARY, LIMITED 


The first issue of Books by the above Company are now ready 
at all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries, price 1s. ; post- 
free, 1s. 2d. 

It comprises the following Works by Eminent and Distinguished Authors :— 


The Highland Nurse: a Tale. By the Douxe of 


ARGYLL, K.G. 
In Human Shape. By Atice M. Dreut, 
The Bachelor’s Dilemma, and other Tales, By Percy 


FiTzGERALD. 


John Pas-Plus: an Indian Story. By the Marquis of 


Lorne, K.T. 


Russian Tales. By Pussxry, Grecorovircy, and Lermontorr. 
Thirty Years at the Play, and Dramatic Table-Talk. 


By CLEMENT Scott. 


Highest References. By Fiorence Warpen. 
Beyond Escape. By the Author of ‘‘ Within Sound of 


the Weir.” 








Publishers for the Company : 
EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., King Street, Covent Garden, 


To whom all applications should be made, 


THE RAILWAY & GENERAL AUTOMATIC LIBRARY, LIMITED. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 











NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLURODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT. 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damrentn and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


4 inclement weather checks to a considerable ° i 
extent the action of the skin, an alterative is required tae Ee or, Baye or Jagut ~~ od 
to compensate the body by means of other channels, | ll Search, ~— tt Trath, %, “Pa y Dedicated to 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended as | * *°@rehers alter truth, By “ FHILOSOPHUS, 

the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILton, Kent, 
desirable end without weakening the most delicate or | and Co., Limited, 

incomm ‘ding the most feeble. When from frequently 

recurring chills or the inhalation of impure air the - 
blood becomes foul and the secretions vitiated, these 
Pills present a ready and efficient means of cleansing 
the former and correcting the latter. By this 





Price 1s., post-free. 


EAFNESS: its Treatment by 





salutary proceeding disease is arrested at its outset, . Massage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
its pains and inconveniences averted, andthe nervous | Remedial Agents, with Cases of Nervous Deafness. 
structures saved from the depressing effects entailed | By R. T. Cooper, M.A., M.D.—London : James Eprs 





upon them by an illness, 


and Go,, 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





NOVEMBER. Price 94. . 

Excursion (FuTILE ENovGH) To Paris: Autumy 
1851. (To be Concluded.) By Thomas Carlyle, . 

Srr Joun Luspsock AND THE LONDON County 
Councit. By Frederic Harrison. 

CONCERNING MISSIONARIES AND THE TROUBLEs IN 
Cuina. By the Hon. Charles K. Tuckerman. 

THE British MusEUM AND THE BritIsH Pvsuic, 
By Dr. Garnett. 

THE Simian Toneve.—II. By Professor R. L, 
Garner. 

THE Union or Iraty. By his Excellency Spencer 
Walpole. 

THE PrivaTE SECRETARY: HIS LIFE AND Dotirs, 

TRAINING: ITS BEARING ON HEALTH. (Concluded ) 
By Sir Morell Mackenzie 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By William 
Archer. 

A RAMBLE IN BosNIA AND THE HERZEGOVINA, By T, 
W. Legh, M.P. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co, 





Vo}. I., just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
(large-paper, 5s, net). 
BBOTSFORD SERIES of the 
SCOT1I3H POETS. Edited by GzorceE Erre- 
Topp. 

Vol. I—EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY: Thomas 
the Rbymer, John Barbour, Androw of Wyntoun, 
and Henry the Minstrel. 

Witi1am Hopge and Co., Glasgow. 
Wituiams and Nos@are, London and Edinburgh, 





Just published, royal Svo, cloth, 10:, 6d, 
I | ARNACK (AXEL). — INTRO. 
DUCTION to the ELEMENTS of the 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
(From the German.) 


Just published, SECOND EDITION. 
THICA;; or, the Ethics of Reason. 


By “Scotus Novanticus.”’ 8vo, cloth, 63. 
WILLIAM3 and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinbargh. 





Nese es BECKETT, MARTYR- 
PATRIOT. 


By Rost. AncHOR THOmPson, M.A. 
KeGan Pavt, Trencu, & Co, 6s, (subject to discounts), 


Daily News.—‘* The conception is one that deserved 
to be argued, as it is in this volume, from contem- 
porary documents,” a 

The Spectator.—‘‘ Nearly all Mr. Thompson's 
account of what he styles ‘Law-making under 
terror, commonly called The Council of Ciarendon,’ 
and ‘The Northampton Plot, known as the Council 
of Northampton,’ is excellent.” 

The World.—‘‘ One of the be:t-written pieces of 
historical literature that has been published for 
many a day.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“ Every reader will feel 
that he has learnt something from the book.” 

Oxford University Herald.—** This conscientiously 
written monograph, if we mistake not, will very 
materially modify the popular opinion of two con- 
fessedly great men.”’ 

Cambridge Indepsndent Press.—‘‘ Not a dry page 
in it from beginning to end.” 





Shortly, by the SAME AUTHOR, 
HISTORY of the KINGS and the 
PEOPLE of ENGLAND, 
VOL, I. 


From the Eartiest Times to the Ruin of the 
Country by the first three Norman Kings, commonly 
imputed to Stephen. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PARC sccrasscavssscsaiseTeess o 
Half-Page ...... 0 
Quarter-Page......ccccccccecesseees 6 
Narrow Column ..........ccccsseesee 310 0 
Half Column ....c0ccessccsssesceenees . 1150 
Quarter-Column ..........cccccesees 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Onteide Page........0.ccccccrcccosseces £1414 0 
Inside Page ..c.ccccscsocrscccscocscces 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad colump 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S BOOKS. 








NEW BOOKS. 
ASELECTION from the SONNETS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. With numerous I!lustrations by Alfred Parsons. 4to, half-leather, 
ornamental, 253. 
“ke illustrations are in the best ‘style of art, showinz grace and fancy, and 
making beautiful the pages on which they figure,”"—Globe, 


The WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by A. T. Quiller- 
Coucu. Illustrations by Alfred Parsons, Crown 8vo, half-leatber, ornamental, 
12s, 6d. 

The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. Roumanian Folk Songs, 
Collected from the Peasants by Hktiwz Vacaresco. Translated by CaRMEN 
Sy.va and ALMA STRETTELL. With an Introduction by CarMeN SYLVA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, i03. 6d. Edition de Luge, limited to 50 
signed and numbered copies on Imperial Japan piper, bound in vellum, 42s, 


The FRANCO-GERMAN WAR of 18°0-71. By Field- 
Marsbal Count HELMUTH von MoiTxE, Translated by CiaRa BELL and 
Hewry, W. Fiscorr With a Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 

General Sir ARCHIBALD Axison, Bart, G.C.B., says in 

Blackwood’s Magazine for November :—‘ A narrative worthy 

alike of the writer and of the theme...... This book will ever 

remain as the standard one upon this great war.” 


The COUNT of MONTE CRISTO. By Alexandre Dumas. 
New and thoronghly revised library edition. Lilustrated with 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, from desizns made especially for this edition by Eomunp H. 
GaRRETT. 4 vols. 12me, cloth ex'ra, gilt tops, 243. 

“A translation of that Araban Nights of modern romanee......taxtefu'ly 
printed and illustrated.’’—Leader in Daily News. 


DELICATE DINING. By Theodore Child. Crown 8vo, 
p per boards, ornamental, 3s 64. 
“The mantle of Brillat-Savarin has fatilen upon a worthy discipte in the person 
of Mr. Theodore Child...... He never ccasea to be a philosopher and an artist,”— 
Times. 


STUDIES in the WAGNERIAN DRAMA. By Henry 


EpwarD KrEHBIEL, 16mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of EDINBURGH. By 
Laurence Hutton. Illustrated from Drawings by Joseph Pennell, and 
Portraits. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 5s, 

“ Admirably done.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


CURIOSITIES of the AMERICAN STAGE. By Laurence 

Hurron., With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 
NEW VOLUME of ‘“ HARPER’S MAGAZINE.” 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. June—November, 1891. 
(Including in its rich and varied contents, Walter Besant’s ‘* Lonpon 
Parrrs;’’ George du Manrier’s Novel, “‘ Peter Inzperson ;”’ W. D. Howells’s 
Novel, ‘AN IMPERATIVE Duty;’ Edwin A. Abbey’s Illustration of 
‘COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE,” with Comments by Andrew Lang; ‘‘ LETTERS 
or CHARLES DICKENS TO WILKIE CoLLins;”’ ‘‘ Carro rn 1890,”’ by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson; &c.) | Profusely Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d 
Cases supplied separately, 2s, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


The HOUSE of MARTHA. By Frank R. Stockton. 8vo, 


cl th, ornamental, 63. 


DALLY. By Maria Louise Pool. 


ornamental, 63, 

The ODD NUMBER: Thirteen Tales by Guy de 
Maupassant. Translated by JONATHAN *TURGeS. With an Introduction 
by LexryY James. Crown 8vo, rape2r, 23. 6d.; cloth, 3. 6d. 

[Rep-LerTer Stories, 
W. D. HowELxs says :—* The tales included in ‘The Odd Number’ are little 
masterpieces, and done into very clea”, sweet, simple English.’’ 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. By Alexander L. 
KizLLanp, The Translation and Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 
8vo, paper, 2s, 6d.; cloth, 33, 6d. [8ED-LETTER STORIES. 

A KING of TYRE: a Tale of the Times of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. By James M, Luptow, D.D. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, 5s, 

IDUNA, and other Stories. By George A. Hibbard. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 53, 

“The ontstandisg virtue of the stories is the criginality of their plots.”— 

Glasgow Herald, 

PETER }BBETSON. With an Introduction by his cousin, 
Lady *** (** Madge Plunket”). By Grorce pu MAURIER. Illust: ated with 
over 8) Drawings by the Author. 2 vols. demy 8.0, cloth, orramenta’, 21s, 


[November. 
IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE'S” COUNTRY. By 
CuanLrs EGBERT CRADDOCK, 


With Frontispicce, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 
[November 6th. 
TESS of the D'URBERVILLES. 
Author of ‘*A Group of Noble Dames,” &. 3 vols. Svo, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


By Thomas Hardy, 

[December 

A WIDOWER INDEED. By Rhoda Broughton and 
EuizanetH Bistanp. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, €s. 


[November 20th. 
The CHEVALIER of PENSIERI-VANI. Together with 
Frequent References to the Prorege of Arcopia. By Henry B. FULLER. 
Crown 8yo, 5:. [November 6th. 


“A precions book..... it tastes of genins.”—The late Jamas RussELL LowsLL. 
DAME CARE. By Hermann Sudermann. Translated by 


Bertua OveRBECK. Urown8vo, paper, 2s. €d.; cloth, 33. 61. (November, 
[ReD-LETTBR STORIES, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





LETTERS from FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELMUTH 
VON MOLTKE to his MOTHER and to his BROTHERS ADOLF and 
LUDWIG (1823-1885), With Illustraticns, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 243, November, 


SIBERIA and the EXILE SYSTEM. By George Kennan. 


Elaborately Illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, uncut edges aud 
gilt tops, 323. [ November, 


JAPONICA. By fir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E., C.S.I. 


With Illustrations by Robert Blum. 8vo, cloth extra. [ November. 


PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, and EXPLORERS. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps. Profusely Illu:trated, demy 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 18s, 
[November 6th, 


STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and W:itings. By 
Professor Taomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale University. With Portraits, in 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. [November, 
EDITION DE LUXE. 


ELIZABETHAN SONGS, “In Honour of Love and 
Beautie.” Collectsd and Illustrated by Eomonp H. Garretr. With an 
Introduction by ANDREW Lane. With 25 Lilustrations in photograzure, and 
numerous headings and tail-pieces from special desigus. 870, printed on 
hand-made paper spezially manufactured for the purpose, boand ia white 
cloth, gilt top, with choice cover desiga, 31s. 61. (Ten signed and numbered 
copies on Imperial Japan paper.) [ November, 


BEN HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By Generai Lew Wallace. 


With upwards of 1,000 Illustratioas, including 20 Full-Page Photozravures, 
all specially made for this Edition. Every page Illustrate, 2 vols. er 8vo, 
cloth ornamental, 31s. 6d, [November. 


FAERY-TALES, 
A HOUSE of POMEGRANATES. By Oscar Wilde. With 


4 Fall-Page Illustrations by C. H. Shannon, and numerous D:c_rations ia 
the Text, by C. Ricketts. With the end-paper executed ia pa'e-olive, and the 
cover in moss-green, pile coral, ani ivory-white, 8vo, cloth, nacas eles, anl 
large margins, 21s, [ November. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Cuitp. Richly Illustrated, 870, cloth, 253, 


ESSAYS and CRITICJSMS. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, [ November. 


LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS to WILKIE COLLINS 


By Theodore 


[November 6th. 


(1351-1870). Selected by Miss Gzoraina HoGarta. Edited by Laurence 

Hotroy. Crown vo, cloth. [ December. 
ART and CRITICISM. By Theodore Child. With 

numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. (Immediately. 


UNHAP?Y LOVES of MEN of GENIUS. By Thomas 


Hitcncocs, With Portraits, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, LImmediately. 


AS WE WERE SAYING. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Illustrated by Henry Whitney McVickar, and others. 16mo, cloth extra, 
33. 6d. (Immediately. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN I HAVE KNOWN, and GIOVANNI and the 
OTHER, By Frances Hopason Burnett. With Illustrations, cloth, 8vo, 
ornamental, 63. (December. 


The GREAT SHOW in KOBOL-LAND. By Frank R. 


Srocxrom, Illustrated, 8vo, paper boards, ornamental, 3:, 6d. 


LADY JANE. ByMrs. C. V. Jamison. Fully Illustrated, 


8yo, cloth, ornamental, 73, 61. 


STORIES for BOYS. By Richard Harding Davis, Author 


of “ Gallegher.” [ December. 





CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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NOW READY, PRICE ls. 
THE 


MAGAZINE 
OF ART 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


FORMING THE 


FIRST PART 


OFA 


NEW VOLUME. 


NEW FEATURES. 


COLOURED PICTURE. — “A 
BREEZY DAY.’ Painted by H. E. Det- 
MOLD. Chromotypozravure: Boussod, Valadon, 
and Co. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE- 
BOOK. With 8 Illustrations: ‘St. Mary 
Magdalen,” by Conrad Dressler; “The Burns 
Memorial at Ayr,” by G. A. Lawson; “A Roman 
Lady,” by G. F. Watt:, R.A. ; ‘‘ The Late Sir W. 
F. Douglas, P.R.S.A.;” ‘‘ George Reid, the New 
P.K.S.A ;’”’ *‘ Lord Napier of Magdal:,”’ by Sir 
Edgar Boehm, Bart., R.A. ; ‘‘ The Widow’s Mite,” 
by Sir Everett Millais, Bart., R.A.; and ‘‘ The 
D>ubtful Coin,” by J. F. Lewis, R.A. 





LEADING CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The MYSTERY of HOLBEIN’S 
* AMBASSADORS:” a Solution. By 
Frep. Dickes. With 8 Illustrations: ‘ The 
Counts-Palatine Otto Henry and Philipp,” ‘‘ The 
Count-Palatine Philipp,” ‘‘ The Lute and Two 
Books,’’ “ Sundial” (from a Drawing by Hol- 
bein), ‘‘ The Sundial from ‘The Ambassadors,’”’ 
“The Princes and their Uncle at Augsburg,”’ 
“ Apian’s Torquetum,”’ and ‘f The Amt assadors”” 
(by Holbeiv). 


WHERE to DRAW the LINE: 
a Word to Students. By THomas Wootyer, 
R.A. Witha Portrait of T. Woolner, R.A. 


“A BREEZY DAY.” Note on the 


Frontispiece. 


“PRIMITIVE METHODISTS.” 
Painted by W. H. Y. TitcomB Witha Note by 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


The COLLECTION of MR. 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON. By 
Water SHaw Sparrow. With 6 Illustrations, 
The Six Days of the Creation,’ by E. Burne- 
Jone, A.R.A, 


POLITICAL CARTOONS. By 
LINLEyY SAMBOURNE. With 2 Illustrations: 
*‘Thomas Rowlandson,” from a Contemporary 
Portrait; and ‘‘James Gillray,”’ by Himself 
(engravec. ky Jonnard). 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, C.B., 
R.A., DECEASED. By F. G. STepuens. 
With a Portrait of Richard Redgrave, and 3 
Illustrations of his Works: ‘‘ Bolton Abbey,” 
** An Old English Homestead,” and ‘‘ Ophelia.”’ 


RECENT HONITON' LACE. 
By Atan S. Core. With 7 Lilustrations. 


The CHRONICLE of ART: ART 
in OCTOBER. 


“The best written and best illustrated of 
the Arl periodicals—a wonderful shilling’s- 
worth.’ —GRAPHIC. 


“The only Art magazine which at all keeps 
pace with the moving current of Art.”— 
ACADEMY. 


“A new feature is added to the magazine 
in the shape of portraits of artists whose 
names have been prominently before the public 
during the month, and sketches of new pictures. 
It is an unusually interesting number.”— 
Dainty TEeLeGRApH, October 23rd, 1891. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
‘LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
NOVEMBER. 


On Spurious Works oF Art. By Sir Charles 
Robinson. 

UNPUBLISHED PaGEs OF Pepys’ Diary. By H. B. 
Wheatley. 

THE CHRISTIAN HELL. By James Mew. 

Is Man THE ONLY REASONER? By James Sully. 

Tue ‘‘Mimes” oF HEeropas. By C. Whibley. 

Byron at Pisa. By Mrs. Ross. 

Tur PsycuicaL Society’s GuHosts, By A. Taylor 
Tunes. 

Tue HovusE oF COMMONS AND THE CHURCH. By 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Frencu AuTHorRS on Eacu OTHER. By E. Delille. 

Is ouR YEOMANRY WORTH PRESERVING? By Major 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Airlie. 

Lire 1n A JESuIT CoLttEGE. By H. Dziewicki. 

DARWINISM IN THE NuRSERY. By Lonis Robinson, 
M.D. 


Mr Critics. By Edward Dicey, 0.B. 
Lonéon: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Limited. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 913. NOVEMBER, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 





“THE ELEGIE” 

THE Future R6te or THE ARMY RESERVE. By 
Major-General F, Chenevix Trench, C.M.G. 

Autumn LigHts anp SHaprFs. By ‘A Son of the 
Marshes.” 

Dawn IN NyYASSALAND. By Dr. D. Kerr Cross, 
Blantyre, East Central Africa, 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

Vov MoutKe’s Franco-GErMAN Wark OF 1870-71, 
By General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C B. 

THE AvLp House 0° Gask: A SKETCH FROM 
SIRATHEARN, By John Stuart Blackie, 

Tue EGYPTIANS AND THE OCCUPATION. 

THE OLD SALoon. 

Tue Riots In CHINA. 

Tue Ricsut Hon. W. H. Smits. 
WILt1AM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents FoR NOVEMBER. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. By Justin McCarthy, 


THE SPIRITUALISATION OF THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 
By Madame Blaze de Bury. 

—_—" THE UNIVERSITIES. By E. A. Freeman, 

OL. 

THE AppLicaATIONS OF Hypnotism. By C. Lloyd 
Tuckey, M.D. 

THE RENAISSANCE OF THE STaGF. By D. Christie 
Murray. 

GRIEVANCES OF FLEMENTARY ScHOOL ‘TEACHERS. 
By ‘Tl’. A. Organ. 

Dip GEOGRAPHICAL CHANGES CAUSE THE GLACIAL 
EKpocu? By Profe:sor T. G. Bonney, F.t.S, 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By Sir Stephen 
EK. de Vere, Bart, 

THE FourTH GosPrL. By the Rev. W. W. Peyton. 

THE BRAND OF CAIN IN THE GREAT REPUBLIC, 
By Edward Wakefield. 
IspistrR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBEx, 

LEADERS IN THE HovusE or Commons. 
A STYRIAN NOVELIST. By Miss Helen Zimmern, 
THE CHINESE ATROCITIES. By R. 8S, Gundry. 
THE MorALiITy OF ANIMALS. By C. Lloyd Morgan, 
THE BIGINNINGS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. By a 

P: ussian. 
A TeMPLE OF SILENCE. By Evelyn Pyne. 
EVOLUTION AND Equality. By Awbrose Cox. 
Lanb LeeIsiaTion. By General Burroughs. 
A SOMERSETSHIRE VALLEY. By W. Greswell. 
THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: EvwarD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 








Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


Part XI., New Series. NOVEMBER, 1891. 


ConrTENTS. 

Tue Ancuor. By Margaret Vandegrift. 

Tuat Stick. Chaps. 37-39. By 0. M. Yonge. 

Work ann WorkeERS.—VI. JOURNALISM AS A PRO- 
FESSION FOR WOMEN. By Fanny L. Green. 

love anD LETHE. By Annie L. Knowles, 

Cousin Amy. By Lucy C. Lillie. 

A “WHITE Worxkroom.’ By Emily Constance 
Taylor. 

SHAKESPEARE TALKS WITH UNCRITICAL PEOPLE — 
XXVI. OTHELLO. By Constance O’Brien. 

TwILicHtT. Chap 5. By Helen Shipton. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HiIsToRY.—Oameo 291, THE 
WAR OF THE POLISH ELECTION. 

UNDER THE CHURCHYARD ELMS, STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon. By C. M. Prevost. 

FINGER-Posts IN FaERyY-Lanp.—V. By Christabel 
R. Coleridge 

THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 


London: A. D. Innzs and Co. (late Walter Smith 
and Innes), 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 





—— 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


E L S A: 
A Novel. 
By E. McQUEEN GRAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





“A cosmopolitan novel, interesting and 
well put together. Will please a large 
number of readers.” —Athenzum. 


“A very picturesque and interesting 
story. As good a tale as we have read for 
some time.”—Spectator. 


“The story would fill three volumes 
better than they often are filled. Mr. Gray 
is a writer of considerable humour.”— 
Saturday Review. 


“Careful and accurate studies of German, 
Italian, French, and English character. A 
bright and cleverly told story. We cordially 
recommend this eminently readable fiction.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“A charming novel that may not only 
be read with interest, but re read with 
pleasure.”— Guardian. 


“A very long story, but never a tedious 
one; it is always agreeable reading. 
Charming scenes, bright conversations, ex- 
cellent studies of character.”—Anti-Jacobin. 


METHUEN & CO,,18 Bury Street, WC. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents FoR NOVEMBER. 


Mr. HENRY JAMES, 

EstHER VANHOMRIGH. (Continued.) Mrs. Woods. 

THE First ENGLISH FREE Liprary. John Taylor. 

ROMANCE OF Mary Macapam —Part I. E. A. Arnold. 

Mrs. BaRBAULD AND HER Pupit. Miss E. C. 
Rickards. 

Lapy Betty’s Batt Gown. Miss Blomfield. 

PouiticaL PAMPHLETS. F.C, Montague. 

ScENES IN Russia.—Part II. Andrée Hope. 

Socrat Batu. (Continued.) Mrs. Phillips. 

Braun in JEST. (Continued.) Mrs. Newman. 

“Roses.” Miss Alexander. 

“Tout CELA PoUR Bisi.”’ Madame Bicknell. 


London: JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 12mo, 5s. net. 


MORRIS (WM.)—STORY OF 
THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 


REEVES and TURNER, 193 Strand, London. 








Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


FAITHFUL SERVANTS: 


Beiog Fpitaphs & Obituaries Recording 
heir Names and services 
Edited by A. J. MUNBY, M.A. 


REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strard, London. 


- 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use aud exportation. 
rer ge on application to DUNVILLE and CU., 

imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 

London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

London, W.0. 





R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. Shaw, M.P.S., 5 Charles 
Street, Hull, writes :—“ They are an unfailing remedy 
for all disorders of the breath and lungs. To clergy- 
men, singers, and public speakers they are a pone 
boon.” The Wafers give instant relief and a api 
cure to asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, rheumatism, and all hysterical and nervous 
complaints. They taste pleasantly. Sold by a 
Druggists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d per box. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY TBE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. RUCKLEY (Mrs. Fi-her), 
Author of ‘* Life and her Chillen,” “ Winners ia L‘fe’s Race,” “ Through 
” Magic Glasses,” ‘‘ A Short History of Natural Science,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISXD, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. 


By EDWAKD HULL, M.A, LL.D., F.RS. 
With 2 Coloured Waps and 29 Illus‘ rations, large post 8vo, cloth. 
“Professor Hull has brought ont a second etiion of 7 his admirable and 
instructive treatise. This edition has been completely revised to include in all 
that is stated the results of the most recent researches, These remarkable fresh 
oints and features are shown very clearly, and the value of the book has been 
greatly enbanced. As a scientific text-book it is uniqne.’’—Irish T.mes. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 6s, 


A CENTURY OF 
CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 1780-1880. 


By J. H. ROSF, M.A., F.R.H'st. Soc., 
Formerly C'assical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cuubridge ; Lecturer on Modern 
History under the Cambridge Unive sity Extension Scheme. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map3 and Plans, 
“Mr, Rose may be congratulated on the suczinct, able, and clear summary 


ich he has given.’’—Spectator. 
i He writes with moopleden, concisely and accurately, and his compilation may 


be heartily commended.’ —Globe. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





Now ready, price 2a. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53. 


Uniform with the “Life and Work” of Sir F. Le‘ghton, Bart, P.R.A., Sir J. E. 
Milais, Burt, R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., J. L, E. Meissonier, 
J.C. Hook, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 


The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 61. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s.; or hand- 
somely bound together, 21:. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891. 


Being the CHRISTMAS .NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 


CONSISTING OF THE 


LIFE & WORK OF BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With 2 Full-Page Etchings, ‘* Circe” and “The Last Spoonful,” and a Photo- 
gravure of “ Persepolis,’’ and about 4) Il'ust: ations in the Text. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 











The NOVEMBER Number (now ready) of 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


Contains the FIRST of a SERIES of Important ARTICLES by Mr. PINCHES, 
of the British Museum, on ** The OLD TESTAMENT in the LIGHT of the 
LITERATURE of ASSYRIA and BABYLON'A.” 
Price SIXPENCE Montbly ; An:ual Subscription, 6s. 
Volumes I. and II., cloth, 4s. each. 
“A most promising beginning is mare with the enlarged series of the Expository 
Times, Every page is closely packed with good things.”’—Independent. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 33 George Street. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODIOALS.—_CATALOGUES sent on application. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 





The very Best Gift-Book for Young Children. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1892. 


Nearly 300 Illustrations, price 4s. 


This charming gift-book for the little folk of the nursery is now ready, and 
will be eagerly looked for by th usands of tiny toddlers who are engage in the 
difficulties of A B—ib, C A B—cab, &c. The volume usually rans ont of print 
in a very sbort while, so parents, uncles, aunts, and other relations will do welk 
to secure their cop‘es in good time. 

The ROSEBUD ANNUAL is boun1 in a hand:ome and attractive c'oth 
case, Binding ani paper are alike made to resist the waar-2n7-‘ear of the frc- 
quent handl'ng the volume is sure t » receive. 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E, BARR. 


In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uni‘orml!y, crown 8v0, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. each, 





She Loved a nae. vane The Squire of Sandal Side. 
ust ready. 
Tbe Last of the Macallisters. | The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 


Woven of Love and Glory. 
Feet of Clay. 

The Household of McNeil. 
A Border Shepherdess. 

In Spite of Himself. 

Paul and Christina. 


Between Two Loves. 
A Daughter of Fife. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. 


a Cheap Edition at 1s. 6d.) 


The Harvest of the Wind. 


Crown 8vo, paper cover, ls. 


(Also 





In the press, 


A SISTER TO ESAU. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 
[Will be published in December, 


FRIEND OLIVIA: a Quaker Story of 


the Time of the Commonwealth. 6s, 


Ready shortly, price 1s. 


THE “CHRISTIAN WORLD” ANNUAL. 
FOR PITY’S SAKE. 


By MARY LINSKILL, Author of “Hagar,” &c. 


Leuiien 3 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
READY THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MAN PROPOSES,” &c. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 3 vols. By Mrs. 


A. Pui1iips, Author of ‘* Benedicta,” &c, 
By the AUTHOR of “HUSBAND and WIFE.” 


The LADY of BALMERINO. 3 vols. By 


Marie Connor LeEIauton, Author of ‘A Morganatic Marriage,” “ The 
Triumph of Manhoud,” “* Sweet Magdalen,” &c. 


TRISCHLER and COMPANY, 18 New Bridg Street, E.C. 





) memes TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « oe 








1848. 


see £12,000,000 








IRKBECK BANE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, | 
calenlated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. ital 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. — 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says :—*I have never 


West Pier. 
Sea-Water Service. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, a 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 
7 i} Secretaries, 


EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 

Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund ............... 





00,000 =a 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
ondon. 


HOTEL, 








tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





- GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP? s’s 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER CR VIIK. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 


By Cuartes WorpswortH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 


TIMES.—“ A man who is himself a scholar, ani the son of a scholar, the 
nephew and aszociate of one of the greatest poets of the century, the friend and 
mentor of s0 many men who have made the history of England during the last 
sixty years, cinnot turn to his early memories with ut saying much to which 
every one will gladly listen......A book to be enjoyed.” 


A SUPPLEMER TAT. VOLUME ae a? FROUDE’S 
STORY OF ENGL 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Amb d ident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum., By J. A. FRouog. 8vo, 163. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


SEAS and LANDS. Reprinted, by per- 


mission of the Proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, from Letters published 
under the re “By Sea and Land” in that Journal. By Sir Epwin 
Anon, M.A., K.0.1.E. With 42 Full-Page Plates and 29 Illustrations in 
the Text, 8vo, Dis. 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in 


the Days of Nero, An Historic Tale. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—* This novel of Imperial Rome is the most notable, 
and will also prove, we expect, the most popular, piece of fiction we owe to the 
author’s pen...... It is impossible not to admire the vizorous portraiture of his- 
torical personages, and the brilliancy and eatraordinary vi ivacity of the descrip- 
tions...... It is just the kind of book to become widely popular.” 


POEMS. By William Edward Hartpole 


Licky. Fe2p. 8vo, 5s, 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


=. “J H. Morse StTepsHeENS, Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 3 vols. 
To), IT., 183. 


A CALENDAR of the HALLIWELL-PHIL- 


LIPPS COLLECTION of SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES. fe:ond Edition, 
Enlarged, Edited by Ernest FE, Baker, F.8.A. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





TIMES.—‘ Mr. Ernest FE. Baker has now reprinted and published the Calendar 
in an enlarged form, no doubt in the expectation that the publication will lead 
to the fulfilment cf the sivcare wish he expresses in his pref ice ‘that this really 
national collection of Shikespearean deeds, books, and illustrations may find a 
permanent home in the native land of the great dram atist.’ Every Englishman 
must entertain the same wish, and de-ire its speedy fulfilment; and in any 
ease the publication of the Cslendar must prove a boon to every student of 
Shakespeare.” 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR in EGYPT and 


PALESTINE in 1886, Being Letters, descriptive of the Tour, written by 
bis Sister, M:s. Kina, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW 


ZEALAND ALPS. By Grorce Epwarp MannerinG, Member of the New 
Zealand A!pine Club, Member of the Royal Geographical Society of Austral- 
asia, and Member of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, N.Z. With 
Illustrations from Photegraphs, and a Map, 8vo, 12:3. 6d, 


The LAND of the LAMAS: Notes of a 


Journey through China, Mongolia, avd Tibet. With 2 Maps and 61 Illustra- 
tions, By WILLIAM WOODVILLE KOCKHILL, 8vo, 153. 


WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, FR.G.S. 
The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean 


Currents and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition, 8vo, 21s, 


STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition, 


8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of * Mr. Smith,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
"©The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wise.”—Times. 


The BRETHREN of MOUNT ATLAS: being 


the First Part of an African Theosophical Story. By Huau E. M.SrutFiEe.p, 
F.RG.8., Author of ‘‘ £1 Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco.” 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, the War of the 


Little Hand. By H. Rripkr Haccarp. New and Cheaper Edition. With 8 
Illustrations by C. H, M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 1s., sewed; 1s. 64., cloth, 





“The Story of the Great Armada, as told ia contemporary Spanish chronicles, 
now being published in Longman’ 8 mee will be read by a}l who have still 
any taste le t for good literature.” — World 


Now ready, sine Sixpence, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — No. CIX. 


NOVEMBER, 
THE Turee Fates, By F. Marion| Tue Basxina Suan, By Sir H. W. 
Orawford, Author of * Mr. Isaacs,” Gore Booth. 
“ Dr, Claudius,” &. Chaps, 17-18, Lire 1n A FRENCH PROVINCE. By 
Tue Spanish Story or THE ARmapa, | ,, Miss E. O. Price. 





MemoriEs. By Aubyn Battye. 

Tue Lixeuist. By E. Nesbit. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
Andrew Lang. 


—Ill. By J. A. Froude. 


Tue Lavy Guipz, By Mrs, Alfred W. 
Hunt, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


eS 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’.S NEW BOOKs, 
NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 





At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 
6s. NOVELS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of ‘* The Outcasts,” &. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissing, 
Author of “ Demos,”’ * aesdsieanel *« A Life’s Morning,” 
Wew Work by Robert Black, M.A. 


Farly in November, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The JOCKEY CLUB and ITS FOUNDERS. 


By Rosert Brack, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Horse-Racing in France.” 


New Novel by Stanley J. Weyman. 
On November 10th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The NEW RECTOR. By Stanley J. 


Werrmay, Author of ‘*‘ The Honse of the Wolf,’ &. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 101.—THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 


containing :—“‘ The NEW RECTOR.” By the Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.’ Chaps. 18-21.—‘* AFOOT.”—“ The 
WAIFS of WIND CREEK.”—< RIDDLES.”—“ The FINCH 
FAMILY.”—“ BALLADE of the OLIVE.'—“ The WHITE 
COMPANY.” By A. Conan Doyle, Author of “ Micah Clarke.” 
Chaps. 33-35. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A 
VILLAGE TRAGEDY.” 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. By Mrs. M. L. 


Woops. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 


By P. F. FITZGERALD, 
Author of ‘‘The Philosophy of Self-Consciousness”’ and **A Treatise on the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 


** As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”—Literary World. 
** Beneath the profusion of philosophical and poetical quotations, there isa dis- 
tinct vein of thought.’’—Mind. 
** Successful as a protest against the excessive study of physicists,”—Saturday 
Review. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER. 


Tur Frencu Armies. (With Map.) By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Bart. 

FaMINE IN Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 

Irish LocaL GOVERNMENT. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

Tue FREE STAGE AND THE NEW Drama. By William Archer. 

Ture EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. By Mrs, Henry Fawcett. 

Ropyarp Kipuine. By Francis Adams. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH. By Miss Betham-Edwards, 

SLAVERY IN MapaGascar. By Vahaza, 

Tue Barp oF THE Dimpovitza. By Frederic Harrison. 

TuE “INTERVIEWER” ABROAD. By Professor Dowden. 

Tur MopERN Marx Antony. By Colonel Malleson. 

A Human Documpnt. Chaps. 4-8. By W. H. Mallock, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SEOOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-frets 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOT 1 


—_——___— 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for NOVEMBER, 1891, contains, among other Articles of Interest :—Mr. 
Cuarse’s Sons. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 41-44.—DIcKENS aS AN ART 
Critic.—E1gHT WEEKS’ SERVICE IN THE GERMAN ARMY.—THE Bazon’s 
QvarRy.—TURENNE.—SomE Famous Borper Ficuts.—TuHe Strancs Cask 
or MURIEL GREY.—A MODERN Mystic.—Love or Money. Chaps. 39-40.—&c. 


CeE. 





NEW WORKS. 


Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S Narrative of 
her ESCAPE from the Scene of the Recent 
MUTINY in MANIPUR will be published 
early in November, in One Volume, demy 8vo, 
with Portraits and Illustrations, 15s. 


A NEW VOLUME of ROAD-TRAVEL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART: 


from London to St. Davids and Back. By James Joun Hissey, Author of 
“A Tour in a Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Ia 1 vol. demy 8vo, 163. 


By the Hon. Mrs. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an Account of a 


Visit to Canada, By Frances E, O, Moncx. Ia 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 


By the Rev. CO. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A.: a Life 


Record. By his Son, the Rev. CHartes Henry Corr, M.A. With Portrait 
and Fae-simile Reproductions, in 1 vol, demy 8vo, 16s. 


By M. LAVISSE. 


The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


From the French of Ernest Lavisse. By SterHen Louis Simeon. In 1 
vol, demy 8v0, 16s. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “In LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarine Lee 


(Mrs. Jenner), Author of ‘‘A Western Wild Flower.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ An interesting and exciting story.” —Observer. 


By the AUTHOR of “MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC,” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “A Bachelor’s Blunder,” &. 3 vols, crown 8yo. 
By the AUTHOR of “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, Author 


of “Success,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By Georerana M. Carat, 


Author of ‘ Diana,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS. 
The DEWY MORN. By Ricuarp Jerrerizs. 


MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Carey. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS, HENRY WOOD'S. NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. 
— N “i complete in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, Thirty-four volumes have now 
peared, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891: 
The INCARNATION of the SON of GOD. 


Rev. { 
CHARLES GORE. 8y0, 7s. 6d, 





MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872- 
1878 Extracts from Home Letters written 
while Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. Por- 
traits, Map, and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


Lady DUFFERIN. 
[November 13:h. 








JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 
Dr. SMILES. By Samvuet Smites, LL.D., Author of “*The 
Lives of the Engineers,” &c, Post 8vo. 
[In November. 
Mrs. BISHOP and KURDISrAN. With a Summer in the 


Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to the Rayah 
Maps and 60 Illustrations, 2 vols.. 
(Nearly ready. 


(Miss Bird). 


Nestorians. 
crown 8vo. 


"Ee JOURNEYS in PERSIA 





the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns 
of all Ages and Nations, with special reference 
to those contained in the Hymn-Books of 
English-Speaking Countries, 1,600 pp., medium 
[Neurly ready. 


Rev. JOHN JULIAN 
and others. 


8yo. 





ESTHER VANHOMRIGH : 
Novel. By Marcaret L. Woops, Author of “A 
Village Tragedy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


a New 


3 DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY : 
Mrs. WOODS. i 





JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern tx- 
pressions of Western Men and Manners, as 
contained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara 
and Yashiri, Edited by Commander Hastises 
BERKELEY, R.N. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Commander 
H. BERKELEY, B.N. 





BEGUN in JEST. A New Novel. By 
tbe Author of “ Her Will and Her Way,” &. 3 
vols, crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


Mrs. NEWMAN. { 





The COMBAT with SUFFERING. 
Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Major 
GAMBIER PARRY. 





(TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT 
ANDES of the EQUATOR. With 4 Maps and 
140 Original Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Scrambles amongst the Alps.”” 
[In December. 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX to 


Mr. EDWARD 4 zRavaee AMONGST the GREAT ANDES of 
the . ustrated wit igures 0! 
WHY MPER, New Genera and Species. With Preface, By 


EpwarRD WHYMPFR. 
medium 8vo, 15s. net. 


HOW to USE the 
BAROMETER, With Tables. 
23. 6d. net. 


With 60 I-lustrations, 
[In December. 


ANEROID 
Medium 8yvo0, 
(In December. 








L 


LUX MUNDI. A Cheaper Edition. 
A Series of Studies in the Religion of the In- 
carnation. By Various Writers, Fifteenth 
Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. 





Rev. 
CHARLES GORE. 





EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. 
A History derived entirely from the Monuments. 
A New Edition, Condensed and thoroughly. 
Revised, by M. Bropricx, With Maps, 8vo, 18s. 

[Next wee . 


ART of RAT- 


BRUGSCH.-BEY. 





CATCHING: a Manual for Schools. By the 
Mr. H. C. BARKLEY Author of ‘‘ My Boyhood,” &c. Post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 





PRIMITIVE CULTURE: Researches 


into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, 
Religion, Language, Art, and Science. By 
Epwarp B. Trtor, F.R.S., Keeper of the Museum, 
Oxford. Third Edition, Revised, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


Prof. E. B. TYLOR. 


ena in the 





LIFE of ALEXANDER N. SOMER- 
VILLE, D.D., in scotland, India, America, 
Australasia, Europe, &c 1813-89. Popular 


Dr. GEORGE SMITH. ! 
Edition, Portrait, post 8vo, 63. 





OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Eéeclesiasti- 


cal, Decorative, and Domestic. Fourth Revised 
Edition, Illustrations, medium 8yo, 21s. 


Mr. CRIPPS, C.B. { 





Sir MONIER 


BRAHMANISM and HINDUISM; or, 
WILLIAMS, K C LE 


Religious Thought and Life in India. Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged and Improved, with Portrait, 


8yvo, 18s. [Neat week, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


PARTS I. AND II. NOW READY. Super-Royal 8vo, each Part 1s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


This we'l-known book, of which over 160 000 copies have been sold since fa fe st Barre oe in 1874, has taken its place as «ne of the standard works in the language, 


and the Publishers ha:e iong felt thata well-il ustrated edition wou'd meet a 
authent c s urces i/lustrating the ARTS, INDUSTRIES, aap ge GOINS, 
dealt with, which will be c a ually engraved under the dir. ction of Mr. J 
and Mr. GEORGE SCHA 


.D. COOPER. An exhaustive series of PORTR 
, O.B., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. has given valuable assistane, There will als» bea number « f COLOURED MAPS ‘madg 


eneralapproval. They have acco diugly a1 ranged Foad a series of pictures drawn fiom 
DOMESTIC AND ent oe peg ed EY ARCHITECTURE of the various periods 
AITS OF EMINENT PERSONS is also given, 


by Mr. STANFORD, and COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS FROM MANUSCRIPTS, ILLUMINATED MISSALS, éc., executed in the highest style of Chromo. 


Lithography. 


The ‘ILLUSTRATED SHORT HISTORY ” is handsomely printed in Super-Royal 8vo, and will be published in about Thi. ty Monthly Parts, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE —“ Altogether this edition of the ‘ History’ will be far and away the best that has been published.’ 
TIMES.—* Copious, appropriate. and admirably selected illustrations......Cannot fail to sustain and increase the popularity of that fascinating survey of our 


national history.” 


GLOBE.—* What is now promised is likely to be the most thorough production of its species.’’ 
ANTI.JACOBIN.—“ Singularly handsome and valuable......So finely printed and illustrated that it might fairly be called an ddition de luze,”’ 
GUARDIAN.—“ The form in which Mr. Green’s book is now to be presented will be well worthy of it......Bids fair to be a remarkable success,” 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. H. SHORTHOUSHE, 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. 


SHorTHOUSE, Author of “ John Inglesant,’’ &. 
ANTI-JACOBIN.—“ A powerful, striking, and fascinating romance.” 


NEW NvuVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanyoz Fatconsr, 


Author of ‘*‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,” 
SCOTSMAN,—“ The interest i is kept up to the end. The literary merits of the 
beok are of a high order. ’ 
SPEAKER.—‘ As a study of character and a discussion, partly humorous and 
partly serious, of the graver problems of life, there has been nothing for many 
a day to equal this charming book.” 


A POPULAR WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
Just publ shed, Super-Royal 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


Translated from the French of AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, Revised and Fdited by 
Strvanus P, THompson, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S., Principal and Professor of 
Physics in the City and Guilds of London Technical College, Finsbury ; late 
Professor of Experimental Puysics in University Cullege, Bristol. With 
Illustrations, 
SCOTSMAN.—“ In all respects a work worthy of universal admiration, It is 
simple in manner, clear in style, forcible in argument, sp'endid in illustration. 
It ought to be placed in the hands of every student of science.’’ 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE-BOOK. 
Just ready, Folio, cloth, 21s, net. 


PICTURES from SHELLEY. Being a Series 


of Twenty-four Plates, drawn by E. E. DELL, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
LEEDS MERCURY.—“‘Is in every respect a worthy tribute by a poet-artist to 
the artist-poet...... As an exposition of perfect harmony between artist and 
engraver, and the perfection to which the time-honoured art of wood engraving 
pe od. = _— hands be brought in the face of its modern rivals, it is a 
notable book.’”’ 


BY THE AUTHOR ey hip YEARS IN A east PARISH.” 
t ready, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The LAST of ‘the GIANT- KILLERS ; or, 


the Exploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. By the Rev. J. C. ne, 
D.C.L., Canon of York, Author of ‘‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,”’ &c. 


MRS. mes or CHRISTMAS STORY. 


NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. By 


Mrs. MoLEswortTH. With Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SERMONS OUT of CHURCH. 


By the 
Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” N 
NOVELS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Uniform in size and price. 


The beilvies hile oil | The Laurel Bush. 

ee eS eneene |My Mother andI. Illustrated. 

’ 1 m 

—. Teer | Miss Tommy: a Medieval 

Head “of the Family. Ilus- | egy Illus 7. e 
trated | King ‘ur : - 

Two Marriages. | Scory. eee 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIX- 
PENNY SERIES. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


LIVING or DEAD? By HucuH Conway. 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. By the Same. 


Globe 8vo, 2s. 


A COMPANION to ‘IN MEMORIAM.” 


By Evizapety R, Cuoapman. 
** Miss Chapman’s analysis of ‘In Memoriam’ is excellent in taste and judg- 
ment.’’—Lord TENNYSON. 
A NEW POEM. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. net. 


A VISION of LIFE; SEMBLANCE and 


REALITY. By Witiiam Girrorp Paterave, sometime Scholar of 


A a STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 
t ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TIM: a Story of School Life. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. —* Really a striking book.” 

PUNCH.—“ A delightful story.”’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ Excellently written, Poolboy without being senti. 
mental, and humorous at times with genuine schoolboy humour, ‘Tim’ isa 
genuine success.’ 

a LATE PROFESSOR F. D. MAURICE. 
t ready, Vols. I, and II., Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. By the late 


Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A., formerly Chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn, In 
6 vols. Monthly from October. 


PROFESSOR EDW;RD JENKS. 


The GOVERNMENT of VICTORIA (AUS. 


TRALIA). By Epwarp Jenks, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam. 
bridge, Professor of Law iu the University of Melbourne. 


NEW PART OF THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME, 
Just ready, 8vo,, paper covers, 3s. 6.1, 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Record of Events, 


Social and Political, Home ard Fore'gn. Vol. IIL.. Part. I.—From the 
DATE of the FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the ACCESSION of QUEEN 
VICTORIA, to the END of the YEAR 1390, By H. Hamitton Frre. 


Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 18. net. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: an 


Archeological and Historical Study. By Dr. C. Schucumarpr, Director 
of the Kestner Museum, in Hanover. ‘Translated from the German by 
KuGéniE SELLERS. With an Appendix on the Ikcent Discoveries at 
Hassarlik by Dr. Schliemanu and Dr. Dorpfeld, and an Introduction by 
Wa ter Lear, Litt.D. Wustrated. 
TIMES.—‘‘ A very valuable contribution to archeological sc‘ence .....Dr. 
Schuchhardt’s treatment of the subject is maste:nly, and Miss Sellers is well 
qualified for the task of trans!ator.”’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs, 


MoLEeswortH. Illustrated by Walt«r Crane. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. J. H. SHORT- 
HOUSE’S NOVELS. 


Just ready, Crown 8v0, cloth, 3;:. 6d. each, 


John Inglesant. Sir Percival. 
The Little Schoolmaster| A Teacher of the Violin. 
Mark. The Countess Eve. 


> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 385, NOVEMBER, 1891, price 1s., contains :— 

1, A Frrst Famity or Tasasara. By Bret Harte. Chaps. 9-10, 
2. Tatma. By A. F. Davidson. 

3. THE Riguts or Free Lasovur. By C. B. Roylance Kent. 

4, THe FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS, 

5. OFF THE AZORES. 

6. THREE PERSIAN QuaTRAINS. By T. C. Lewis. 

7. Mozart’s LIBRETTIST. By Mrs. Ross. 

8. A Curious Discovery. By Horace Hutchinson, 

9, Cowper’s LeTrTers. By J. C. Bailey. 
10, PHILANTHROPY AND THE Poor-Law. 


The TIMES.—“ A magazine which has no rival in England.” 


The English Mlustrated Magazine 


For NOVEMBER, 1891, price 6d. net, contains :— 

1. Sir Ropert CeciL, Marquis oF Satispury, K.G. Engraved by W. Bis- 
combe Gardner. Front. 

. HaTFIELD HousE: THE SEAT OF THE MarQvis oF SALISBURY. Mrs Marwood 
Tucker (né« Beresford Hope). Illustrated. 

8. RuesBy Scuoot.—III. Games. Lees Knowles, M.P. Illustrations by 0. 0. 
Murray. 

~A Wire's ConrEssion. Violet Fane. Illustrations by T. J. Dalgleish. 

5. CARLYLE AND RuSKIN. (Two Letters.) Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 

6. Hocxry. Francis Prevost. Illustrations from Photographs by Mr. A.G. Low. 

7. ‘“NEVER-RESTING TIME LEADS SUMMER ON.” (Sonnet ‘sf Shakespeare. 
Designed and Engraved by H. Fell. 

8, TureE Portraits or Mitton. Vea. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Iilustrated 
by Hugh Thomo , 

9. THE Use or THE LarHE. W.A.S8. Benson. Illustrated. 

10. A STRANGE ELopemMeENT. Chaps.4-5. (To be continued.) W. Clark Russell, 

Illustrations by W. H. Ove 
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Trinity College, Oxford, and her Majesty's Minister Ke ileat in Uruguay. 


rend. 
11, Art Notes rrom Avustraia. Gilbert Parker, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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